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The Laird of Briarchff Manor 


B by Andrew Carnegte 


The Church and the Social Unrest 
By Madge C. Fenison 


A Wonder-book of My Childhood 
B 3y Fane M. Parker 


A Comment on the Short Story 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 




















Dio en 


THE ANTISEPTIC CLEANSER 
for mouth, teeth, and throat; for cuts, wounds— 


and burns and unhealthy conditions or injuries where infectious substances prevent healing. Dioxogen 
contains only one active ingredient, oxygen—real oxygen that can be absolutely identified, weighed and 
measured, oxygen that bubbles and foams as it works. Oxygen is the only workman in Dioxogen. 


Druggists everywhere. The Oakland Chemical Company, New York 








With paint and powder in Crandma’s time 
Ye lady made great show. 
To-day my lady makes up fine—with 


EAND SAPOLIO. 


It does what soap cannot do, by a method of its own. If you want a 


velvet skin, don’t PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and 
let the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 






































This little book, which is a most complete treatise 
on the entire subject of Banking by Mail, will be 
mailed free to any address on receipt of request by 
letter or postal card. Ask for Booklet “ V.” 
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The Best New Fiction for Summer Reading 


A’) The Footprint 
\\ ee And Other Stories 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. $1.50 


“As remarkable in their wide variety and technical quality as 
they are fascinatingly weird and unusual in tone.” 
— Chicago Daily News. 









‘The Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode 
By MARIE VAN VORST. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Brooklyn 77mes said: “He is a delectable hero. The stories are told with a sprightl 
mixture of humor and deeper feeling.” The Chicago Record-Herald said: “ Now here is a boo 
worth reading. There is plenty of action, excitement, variety, about these clever tales.” 


A 
Monologues 

By BEATRICE HERFORD. With drawings by Oliver Herford. $1.25 MONQIOGUES: 

For the first time Miss Herford has allowed six of her inimitable aaa 
Monologues to be brought out in a book. Her original and genial § a BORE OE Yi 
humor, which has delighted so many people from the stage and has & :; 
won for her so great a reputation as a Monologuist, makes these 
little talks masterpieces of witty observation and sparkling fun. 

The New York Sun said of Miss Herford’s monologues: ‘ Not only are 


A het : sige preroRes Br 
her monologues mercilessly true and satirical, but they illustrate the power [RRMMMy yates Gaauee 


of suggestion at its highest.” 





The Stage Door 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS. Illustrated. $1.50 


Vivid, interesting, moving stories dealing with the theatre and theatrical life both off 
and on the stage. Picturesque in their surroundings and fine and strong in feeling. 


Old Mr. Davenant’s Money 


By FRANCES POWELL. $1.50 
“The same intensity and expectancy as allured in previous books.”—Detroit Free Press. 


True Stories of Crime 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 
Author of ‘* McAllister and His Double’’ 


Illustrated. $1.50 
The stories of real crimes of to-day told as fiction, but actually 
fact, full of tense human interest, and adventure that makes the 
ordinary short story seem tame and dull. Mr. Train is Assistant 
District Attorney in New York and writes from first hand knowledge. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “24 Ar* 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and igunllign. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 
California Hospital ,,%°5,., School for Nurses 


Three years. Ideal, private hospital. 150 beds. Maternity. med- 
ical, surgical departments. Beautiful semi-tropic surroundings. 
Superior training. Illustrated booklet free. Write. 


CONNECTICUT 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 6, 1908. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness 


The Campbell School 


FOR GIRLS Windsor, Conn. 
Attractive location. Hcalthful conditions. Individual work as 


needed. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Prin. Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Associate Prin. 


























MASSACHUSETTS 





WHEATON SEMINARY ‘Wonc'® 


Norton, Mass. Heakhtaliy located within 30 miles of Boston. 
74th year begins Sept. 16, Endowed. Certificates to college. 
Advanced courses for hig . cr graduates and others. Art and 
music, Native French and German. Modern gymnasium, with resi- 
dent instructor ; tennis. basket-ball, field ay etc. For qiaipeve 
and views address the President, Rev. SAMUEL V. Cog, A.M., 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home uxder the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges. 








We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Normal 
and Cc School br h 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 





John F. Genung, Ph. D., 
Professor of English 


Write today for a free copy of our 
elghty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 30, Springfield, Mass, 











EUROPE 
MUNICH, GERMANY 


Dr. Coit’s Home School for Boys. Prepares for American 
colleges. German, French, music, travel. ‘raved bering fuly Hi 1. 





Special Summer Session tor study and travel begins July 10 
Jj. Milnor Coit, Ph.D., Sc.D., Maximilians-Platz 8 
American address, St. Paul's ‘School, Concord, N. H. 


FLORENCE, ITALY 


An Italian lady of title who has lived in. America and is familiar 
with American standards will receive into her own private home, 
under her own chaperonage. a few young ladies desiring to finis 
their education by spending a year in Italy. French and Italian the 
languages of the 1 bmg Special visits to Rome and other interesting 
parts of Italy. Best of rofessors provided for art, music, history, 
and, if desired, dancing, toe may riding. Sp social social opportunities, 
Best of references given and required. Addr 
Mapame Lazzart1, care of The Outlook, 287 F fourth Ave., N.Y. 


MAINE 


WAYNFLETE SCHOOL Poste” 


Home School, 14 girls. Day School, 60. 
Principals: Miss CrisFretp, Miss Lowgtt. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAssacuusetrts, Billerica. (20 miles from Boston.) 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A thoroughly modern military home school. Boys admitted 8 to 
16 inclusive. onorable dismissal from last school reguired. 
Special matron for younger boys. Number limited. Terms, $600, 
Catalogue upon request. A. H. Mircuecr. Head Master. 


Miss Church’s School for Girls 


Resident and day pupils. General and college preparatory courses. 
Advanced work for older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 405 Beacon Street t p 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street $ 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 























3oston, Mass. 





Dean Academy 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad culture 
a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits libera 
terms, $250 per year. For owe and information address 
ARTH PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 





The MacDuffie School 


169 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 

One of the pleasantest and most home-like schools i 45, New Eng- 
land. College coearae, SHS MACDUFFIE, Prins 
S. JOHN MACDUFFIE, MDs. ' 


MassAcHusETTs, West Bridgewater. 


Howard Seminary FoR GIRLS AND YounG Lapt1Es 
Healthful and beautiful location, 25. miles from Boston, 
Academic, College preparatery and Special Courses. Two years’ 
course for High — graduates. Art and aluste Studios. 
Iiss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, 





A. M.. Principal. 





MICHIGAN 


. |Michigan College of Mines 


F. W. MeNAIR, President 
Located in the Lake Superior district. Mines and Mills aceessible 
for College work. For Yearbook and Record of Graduates apply to 
President or Secretary, Houghton, Michigan, 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on- -the- Delaware. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—physically 











mentally, morally. College and_ business preparation. Illustrated 
book and school paper. Rev. T. * ,ANDON, A.M., , Prin. 
Lieut.-Col. ‘I. D. LANpDon, Le *d’t. 








St. Mary’s Hall 


For Girls 


Burlington, New Jersey 














CRANFORD, N. J. 
Suburb New York 
College Preparatory and Boardin 
number. 


Miss Richmond’s 


School. Limited 
Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing. 


NEW YORK 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
The Lady Jane Grey School {7's vaste 


Miss Mary R. Hype, Miss JANE hall Hype, Principais. 











Massacuusetts, Great Barrington, Berkshire County. 


The HALLOCK SCHOOL ovs 


A modern school with thorough instruction, aiming to inculcate the 
highest ideals. 34% hrs. from New York without change. The 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 
Home school for boys and girls under Society of Friends. College, 
Preparatory, Commercial, Manual Training, Music, Art Courses. 32 
miles from New York. $300 to $375 a year. Separate residence and 





‘Hamilton Grange” estate. GERARD HALLockK, M.A., Head Master 


Home Mother for young children. Cuas, R. BLENts, Supt., Box E. 
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NEW YORK _ 





PENNSYLVANIA 





Mt. Pleasant Academy 


Founded in 1814 at Ossining-on-Hudson 
Does not boast but is open to the closest investigation. The 
Hall is for boys under thirteen. For information, write 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, Box 503 


Peekskill Academy 


76th Year begins Sept. 22. Over 3,000 Former Students. 
College Preparatory. Cottages and Dormitories. 
Enrollment UPPER SCHOOL (Ages 15-19) 118 
(1908) LOWER SCHOOL (Ages 11-14) 41 
For catalogue address The Principals, Lock Box O, Peekskill, N.Y. 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
For Girls. 
Half-hour from New York 
tes. im Conexant 1m Hazen, Principal. 
iss M. L. re AY.¢ 
7 fe . Associate Principals. 
wee G, Sn Seance. 1 Pe.nam Manor, N. Y. 











Rye, New York. 
For particulars address 
S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE 


Rye Seminary, 
Mrs. 











HACKLEY SCHOOL for Boys 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright. LL.D., President Board of Trustees. 
Opens 23d September, 1908 
For catalog of Upper and Lower Schools address Headmaster, 
P. O. Box 750. 


During the summer the buildings will remain open and full infor- 
ition may be obtained at the school. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President SouriHwortTH sent free on application to 
the Registrar, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


TheMeadville Theological School 


trains men and women for the present day ministry. 
test Generous beneticiary and scholarship funds. 
iy abroad, yielding $810, awarded annually to a competent grad- 
Special lectureships. Member of the American Committee 
Lectures on the History of Religions. 





No doctrinal 
Fell llowship for 





GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia. 


THE STEVENS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In historic Germantown. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Special advantages in art and music. Excellent Gymnasium. Opens 
Sept. 24, 1908. eferences required. For catalogue address the 
Secretary 221 West Cheliten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia 


WISCONSIN 
The, University of Wisconsin offers six 
IN THE weeks’ courses (June 22 to July 31), amid 
very beautiful surroundings. to graduates and 
undergraduates, instructors in technical and 
SUMMER high schools, law students, and others. 90 
instructors. G colleges of Arts and Sciences 

OF 1908 Engineering, Law, and Aariculture 
Send for illustrated bulletin to 
SECRETARY, SUMMER SESSION, MADISON, 

















Wis, 














SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Camp Pok-0’-Moonshine for Boys 


Long Pond, Essex Co., N. Y. 
In the Adirondacks 
Six permanent buildings. 14 tents (large. wood floors). 
tain climbing; all water sports ; baseball, tennis. 
subjects (including college entrance) by ne men. Resident 
»hysician. Third season. Illustrated booklet. ye INSON, 
Ph. D.. Principal Peekskiil Academy. 





Moun- 
Tutoring in all 


Pockskeli. N. 


BIRCH CLIFFS CAMP GIRLS 


Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire 


Climbing. canoeing, swimming. riding, tennis. 
Expert coaching for school or “college | if desired. 
Athletic Instructor, 

Modern Cottage with bathroom. 

Tents with floors and khaki flies. 


Open-air Mess Hall. 
Mountain Spring Water. Perfect Herth, Record. 

Miss BANGS and Miss WHI Directors, 
Illustrated ‘Booklet. 733-735 toa nal Ave., New York. 








limited number of boys tutored for entrance to 

preparatory school or college during summer in Adirondack 
Cam». Healthful situation. Cultivated home. Yale 198. Box 88. 
Yale Station. New Haven. Ct. Refers to Dean of Yale College 


THE MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL is located 

by the shores of Lake Maqrey North Hatley, Quebec, in 
a region of lakes and forests. Prof. Clark, Yale "University, 
Principal, offers courses in modern co es (especially Spanish 
and Italian) and Latin. ‘The Prepar sory. “Department, under the 
direction of Messrs. H. F. Bishop and W. E. Collins of the kKoxbury 
Tutoring School, makes a specialty of sienna boys for the Yale, 
Harvard, — Princeton entrance examinations. rite for circulars 
to Mr. H. F. BISHOP, 1076 Chapel St.. New Haven. Ct. 


Music and French during the summer under ideal condi- 
tions. Charming country house on 
Hudson River. Boating, bathing ; first-class board ; home care and 
supervision, Compe instruction and coaching in vocal and instru- 
mental music. dress ELMORE FARM. Esopus. New York. 


THE SUMMER CAMP (,.¢3"?,, 
of The Rockland Military Academy is located on Lak 


Mascoma White Mountains, N. H. Parents wishing 











® 


g 
* a place. where 
their 7s will be safe, hi appy, and instructed may address ELMER 


E. FREN CH, A.M., Supt., 5 Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, ‘N.H. 
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HALLOWED HYMNS ansoto 


a SANKEY 


ag wna SEEING—EVEN OUT OF Sumseorey 
it 
100 rd iy cue JUST PUBLISHE Readings 
Boards $25—Cloth $30 per 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable copies mailed to * earnest ingutrers” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 





essional cooks find 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


the most valuable of all sau 


SAUCE 


ces—the peerless seasoning. 





UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


LYMYER SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


CHURCH & SCHOOL ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
BELTS H 


TELLS WHY. 
Write to BLYMYER BELL FOUNDRY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
K== P A FILE OF THE 
, 


andsome 
stamp, 


THE 





OUTLOOK. 
Iinder in jade-green cloth, with gilt side 
wi ent postpaid on receipt of FORTY CENTS by 
OU rUOR COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A HELPFUL BOOK FOR BOYS 


**The Boys of To-Day ” contains timely words of encourage- 
ment from personal letters of eminent men, which will inspire the 
young reader to for o ay of thrift and self-reliance. Sent free on 
application to IN PRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO,, 


whose Gicceleenand % iil be found in this issue. 
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Name 
Ingersoll 
Always 
On Dial 





Years ago watches were worn 
as pieces of ornamental jewelry, and 
so there was a great demand for 
costly watches. To-day people 
carry watches fo tell time by, and 
the less expensive the watch, the less 
bother, trouble and worry it causes, 
and the more useful it is. That 
is why the, 


Dollar Watch 


is the most popular time-keeper in the 
world to-day. 12,000 Ingersoll Watches 
are sold every day, because people have 
proved that in spite of their incredibly 
small price, they are practical, reliable, 
guaranteed time-keepers. 


Men’s Ingersolls from $1.00 to $2.00; 
Midget models for ladies, girls and 
boys, $2.00 fo $5.00. Ask your dealer 


or write. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


116 Frankel Building 
New York City 























MILKWEED CREAM 


is a nourishing skin food with stimulating tonic properties. 
t is absorbed by the skin as the dry ground absorbs 
water It quickly restores a faded, sallow complexion 
and removes all skin blemishes It should be used regu- 
larly every night and morning in order to keep the skin 
healthy and to prevent the pores from becoming clogged up. 


Improves bad complexion. 
Preserves good complexions. 


LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE 


We will send a sample free of charge to prove how 
beneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! 


F. F. ingram & Co., 72 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is sold by all drug- 
gists. 5Uc. and $1.00 a jar, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


BH Get er hy 
BORDEN’S 


EAGLE BRAND 
Condensed Milk 


Raises Strongest, Healthiest Babies. 
Three Generations Attest Its Merits. 















BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., 
Est.1857,‘* Leaders ot Quality,” N.Y. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 
‘The Linen Store” 











Fine Cotton Materials 


Most of these we have imported direct from the 
best European manufacturers. The line includes all 
white French and English Nainsooks, India, Persian 
and Victoria Lawns, French Lawns (soft and regu- 
lar finish), White and Ecru Batiste. Silk and Cotton 
Mulls, Cambrics, Longcloths, Percales, Organdies 
and Swisses. 


Printed Irish Dimities 
and St. Gall Swisses 








In a wide range of designs and color combinations, 
many of which are confined to us. Prices from 25c. 
to $1.50 per yard. 


Washable Dress Goods 








Sheer and Medium Weight 
Woven French Handkerchief Linen 





_In stripes and plaids, suitable for the new Tailored 
Shirt Waist, in exclusive color combinations. 32 
inches wide, at $1.35 and $1.50 per yard. 


Tailored Waist Materials 


In fine Imported French, Scotch, and English 
Madras, Cheviots and Piques, in many exclusive de- 
signs in stripes, checks, and embroidered effects. In all 
white and colors; suitable for the new Tailored Waists. 
Highly recommended for their washing qualities. 

32 inches wide, at 35c to $1.50 per yard 





In addition to the above we show practically every desirable Wash Fabric in both Staple and Novelty goods. 


_SAMPLES: 
times to mail samples of any of the above lines on request. 








Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well equipped, and we are pleased at all 

















5th Ave. & 34th St., N.Y. wat? 


Opposite 
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THESE TIMES 


are more favorable for solid, 
sure investment than for 
speculative ventures or busi- 
ness enlargements. 

That accounts for our 
having sold more 


FARM 
MORTGAGES 


during the past six months 
of financial stringency than 
during any equal period in 
our thirty years’ experience. 

All people recognize pro- 
ductive soil as the solid basis 
of security. Our loans are 
secured on the best wheat 
lands in the world. 

There is not ONE DOL- 
LAR delinquent interest due 
our customers on all the out- 
standing mortgages we have 
sold. 


Our long and successful. 


experience justifies your con- 
fidence in us. Write us for 
particulars of our methods 
and descriptions of mort- 
gages on hand for sale. 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 
Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Public Necessities 


are the 


Basis of Sound Investments 


@ Investors should send for our 
pamphlet on Public Necessities as 
Security for Bonds. 


q It tells how bankers investigate 
bond issues before purchasing them. 


@ A thorough understanding of what 
constitutes public necessities will 
assist you in making sound invest- 
ments. It will show you how to 
safely invest your funds and obtain 
an income of 


5% to 6% 


Write for Booklet R. Free on request. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Bankers for 32 Years 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 




















The Best 
TONIG 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality, the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of water 
is an excellent substitute for lemons in 
the preparation of an acid drink. 





If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R.1., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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The result of last week’s 
election of State and dis- 
trict delegates to the two 
great political Conventions was to leave 
Secretary Taft and Mr. Bryan still de- 
cidedly in the lead. According to one 
computation, from a source favorably 
inclined to Secretary Taft, the number 
of delegates instructed or known to be in 
favor of the different candidates at the 
end of the week was as follows: Taft, 
418; Knox, 68; Hughes, 59; Cannon, 46; 
Fairbanks, 32; La Follette, 25; Foraker, 
2; and uncommitted delegates, 180. 
Another statement, from a source less 
favorable to Mr. Taft, is that he has 316 
votes certain on the first ballot, while 
145 votes are contested, and Mr. Taft 
is expected to get, in addition to the 
number given above, 102. It will be 
remembered that in the Republican 
Convention 491 votes are necessary to 
nominate. Mr. Bryan was reported at 
the end of the week to have 627 dele- 
gates instructed for him or favoring 
him; in the Democratic Convention it 
takes 668 votes to nominate. There 
were a number of important State Con- 
ventions during the week, but it must 
be borne in mind that instruction or 
refusal to instruct in favor of a can- 
didate by a State Convention applies 
only to the delegates at large, while the 
districts which elect the other delegates 
for the State may or may not instruct 
at their pleasure. It is possible, there- 
fore, for an entire State delegation to 
be instructed for one candidate, or 
for the delegates at large only to be 


The Political 
Campaign 


instructed, or for some or all of the 
district delegates to be instructed. The 


New Jersey Republican Convention de- 
clined to instruct its delegates at large ; 
an attempt to instruct in favor of Mr. 
Roosevelt properly met with quick de- 
feat. In Connecticut the sentiment in 


favor of Mr. ‘Taft in the Republican Con- 





vention was very strong, and the Con- 
necticut vote will be cast in a large 
majority for Mr. Taft, although the Con- 
vention gave no instructions to its rep- 
resentatives. Kentucky instructed its 
delegates at large for Mr. Taft, and 
Utah, while it committed a bad error in 
political good taste in declaring President 
Roosevelt its first choice for the Presi- 
dential nomination, contrary to his reiter- 
ated declaration that he was not to be 
so considered, proceeded to declare Mr. 
Taft its second choice. The triumphant 
indorsement of Governor Johnson, of 
Minnesota, by the Democratic State 
Convention was very generally expected ; 
his campaign as against Mr. Bryan is 
certainly being conducted with vigor. 
In Massachusetts the State Democratic 
Convention instructed its delegates at 
large in favor of Mr. Bryan. 


Ten days ago the newspaper 
correspondents in Washington 
were of the opinion that Congress had 
determined to passas little legislation as it 
possibly could at this session. This was 
interpreted to mean that both the House 
and the Senate proposed to show the 
President their dissatisfaction with his 
attitude on some of the public questions 
of the day. Newspapers like the New 
York Sun regarded this contest between 
President and Congress with undisguised 
satisfaction, confident that Congress held 
“the whip hand.” ‘To-day the situation 
is changed. Members of both the House 
and the Senate have begun to hear from 
their constituents expressions of approval 
of the President’s recommendations, and 
influential Republicans in both bodies 
are now desirous of doing something 
definite in the legislative line. Mr. 
Tawney’s proposal to cut down wages 
on the Panama Canal, a proposal looked 
upon with great concern by Mr. Roose- 
velt, has been overwhelmingly defeated 
89 
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in the House. Conferences of leaders 
indicate that a Currency Bill will prob- 
ably be passed along the lines of the 
Aldrich and Vreeland measures. This, 
too, is in line with the President’s rec- 
ommendation, and has been urged by 
The Outlook for many weeks past. The 
Civic Federation Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law no 
longer slumbers in committee, but is 
being actively discussed in hearings with 
expert witnesses, and has a reasonable 
chance of favorable action. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recent Messages have not always 
been read with profound interest in 
Congress, but they have evidently been 
read by the voters of the country. 


% 
ne A large number of news- 
papers, among them 


d the Ta : 3 
_ ror .some of the influential 


daily journals of the country, have joined 
in a carefully arranged campaign to 
persuade Congress to put wood pulp on 
the free list. The reasons for this de- 
mand for special tariff legislation are as 
fo'lows: It is asserted that there is a 
combination of paper manufacturers in 
restraint of trade; that by means of this 
combination wood pulp, which is the raw 
material of news paper, is monopolized ; 
that thus artificial and extortionate prices 
are maintained for paper; that the pub- 
lishers of newspapers are suffering se- 
verely from these high prices; and that 
the only relief which they can obtain 
from the oppression of this extortionate 
trust 1s to have wood pulp put on the 
free list. It is undoubtedly true that 
free wood pulp would materially reduce 
the price of printing paper. If sucha 
* reduction were made, The Outlook would 
very materially profit by it; the amount 
annually spent for paper is the largest 
single item of cost in the production of 
this journal. But The Outlook has de- 
clined to join in the movement to put 
wood pulp on the free list, and hopes 
that Congress. will decline to pass this 
legislation. The tariff schedules of the 


United States undoubtedly need revis- 
ion, and in most instances reduction ; 
but this revision and reduction should be 
made, not for the benefit of any special 
interest, but from the standpoint of the 
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business interests of the whole country. 
It is as uneconomic, unreasonable, and 
unjust forthe newspapers of the country 
to ask for free wood pulp in order that 
their pocketbooks may be benefited as 
it would be for. the steel manufacturers 
to ask for an increased duty on pig iron 
in order that their pocketbooks might 
be benefited. It has not been clearly 
demonstrated that the price of news paper 
is extortionately high ; it is unquestion- 
ably higher than it was a few years ago, 
but the paper-makers.claim that the gen- 
eral increase in wages and in the cost of 
all material and means of manufacture 
have made an increase in the price of 
their product necessary. But, admitting 
that there is a monopoly in restraint of 
trade in paper-making, the proper re- 
course of the newspaper publishers is to 
proceed against this monopoly under the 
anti-trust law in the first place, and, in 
the second place, to urge a general and 
scientific reduction of the tariff on all 
raw materials entering into goods manu- 
factured in this country. ‘The first step 
in such a revision is the appointment of 
a commission of business experts whose 
duty it shall be, after deliberate and sci- 
entific examination, to recommend action 
by Congress, not merely on one schedule 
such as paper, but on all the various 
schedules involved in our present tariff 
law. Public sentiment is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor of such a commission, and 
if Congress will establish such a body it 
will be making not only a just but a 
politic answer to the somewhat embar- 
rassing demands of the newspapers. 


@ 


On April 27, almost 
exactly seven years 
after the inauguration 
of Tom. L. Johnson as 
Mayor of Cleveland, the warfare for 
thrée-cent fare and ultimate municipal 
ownership came to an end. Every re- 
source of a huge corporation, buttressed 
by the financial, business, and_ social 
pressure of a great city, was exhausted 
before the private street traction com- 
pany succumbed. On the other hand, 
election after election turned on this 
issue, and year after year the people 
stood by, refusing every proffered settle- 
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the Cleveland 
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ment of the company. Final success in 
the controversy is due to the vigorous 
persistence of Mayor Johnson, who has 
not only fought powerful private and 
political interests, but has designed the 
original and interesting plan by which 
the street railways are now to be prac- 
tically operated as a public trust. The 
central feature of the settlement is the 
lease of all the traction lines within the 
city and its suburbs to the holding com- 
pany, composed of nine*men who are 
pledged to the operation ofthe system as 
a public company. A price was agreed 
upon for the property, equal to $55 a 
share. This gives a total value to the 
property of $23,000,000. On this sum 
a rental equal to six per cent interest 
is to be paid under the lease. All earn- 
ings in excess of this rent are to be used 
for the betterment of the service or reduc- 
tion of fares. The familiar device of 
modern finance of the holding company 
is being ingeniously used in Cleveland 
for the purpose of securing quasi-munici- 
pal ownership. On the day following 
the settlement cars were operated free, 
and the day was set apart as Municipal 
Day. On April 29 fares were reduced to 
three cents within the city limits and 
five cents without the city, no transfers 
being given. On May 8 the rate of fares 
was again changed by the addition of 
transfers, for which an additional cent 
is charged. The charge for transfers is 
to last ninety days, during which time 
extensive alterations are being made in 
the system. At theend of that time the 
charge for transfers is to be abandoned 
and a straight three-cent fare with uni- 
versal transfers is to become operative 
within the city limits. Immediately fol- 
lowing the settlement a strike was threat- 
ened by the conductors and motormen 
for an increase in wages of two cents an 
hour. The strike has been averted for 
the present by negotiations which are 
still pending. The company promises 
to treat its employees as nearly as 
possible like the city employees, and 
to operate the entire system in har- 
mony with the city government. It 
has pledged itself to keep its books 
at all times open to public inspection to 
any citizen, and has inaugurated the 
unique financial policy of selling its own 
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securities in small lots to small investors 
under a guaranty to redeem them at all 
times at par. The company thus offers 
a six per cent investment in competition 
with the savings bank rate, subject to 
payment at any. time without brokerage 
commission or.other charge. By this 
means it hopes to. make it a popularly 
owned corporation, and to return to the 
people in one form or other the increas- 
ing earnings of the company. The ulti- 
mate success of the plan depends, of 
course, upon whether nine citizens of 
Cleveland can be found who are capable 
of managing a street railway as they 
would a savings bank. The opponents 
of the plan say that nine such men 
cannot .be maintained in office. The 
history of American municipal gov- 
ernment affords some justification for 
this pessimistic view. But it is to be 
hoped that the citizens of Cleveland will 
be equal to grasping this rather extraor- 
dinary opportunity to demonstrate prac- 
tically that public office is.a public trust. 
It may be added that the law governing 
this experiment should finally be framed 
upon the model of the savings bank law 
to prevent, as far as law can, future 
directors of the company from using 
their high office for their own financial 
or political benefit. 


® 
Th We have 
e 

Appalachian- White Mountain great Na 
tional For- 

Bill J 
ests in the 
West. We have none in the East. Our 


Western forests exceed a total of a hun- 
dred and sixty million acres. They are 
important, not only for the preservation 
and use of timber, but also for the stor- 
age of water. In considering this latter 
function we have but to remember that 
every forest acts as a sponge. The rain- 
fall is held by its mass of roots and 
leaves, and is given out gradually and 
not suddenly, as would result. if there 
were no forest. In countries where the 
forests have been destroyed, such as 
Spain, Syria, and China, the streams are 
roaring torrents in the spring, and are 
apt to dry up the rest of the year. 
Eastern America, where the forests have 
been largely cut down, is beginning to 
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show such tendencies. For instance, 
the Merrimac River. having its rise in the 
White Mountains, has lost much of the 
former steady flow, utilized by many mills 
along its lower reaches. In South Caro- 
lina the loss to mills through freshets 
and by the choking up of streams 
amounts to millions of dollars. The 
White Mountain watershed is the source 
of the Merrimac and other important 
New England rivers. The Appalachian 
watershed is the source of the rivers of 
our Southeastern States. To preserve 
the forests on these watersheds, as well 
as to conserve the forests themselves, a 
bill was introduced some time ago into 
Congress. It passed the Senate, but 
has not yet, passed the Huuse. The 
principal objection to it comes from those 
who believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no power to acquire lands 
within a State solely for National Forests. 
The bill was therefore referred for an 
opinion from the House Committee on 
Agriculture to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The latter Committee has 
lately published its opinion : 


The Federal Government has no power to 
acquire lands within a State so/e/y for forest 
reserves; but, under its Constitutional power 
over navigation, the Federal Government 
may appropriate for the purchase of lands 
and forest reserves in a State, provided it 
is made clearly to appear that such lands 
and forest reserves have a direct and sub- 
stantial connection with the conservation 
and improvement of the navigability of a 
river actually navigable in whole or in part. 


A new bill has been promptly intro- 
duced restricting purchase within the 
limits of benefit to navigation, the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s opinion being that the 
previous measure was not so confined. 
We hope that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture will now act speedily and favorably 
on the Appalachian-White Mountain Bill 
in its final form. Such action will be 
urged by many of the Governors in the 
approaching Washington Conference, 
especially by the Governors of fourteen 
States particularly interested, for the gov- 
ernments of those States have already 
made official representations to Congress 
to this effect. A great number of man- 
ufacturing, commercial, engineering, 
civic, and municipal associations have 
done the same. They believe, as do 
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we, in President Roosevelt’s words in 
his latest annual Message : “ We should 
acquire in the Appalachian and White 
Mountain regions all the forest lands 
possible to acquire for the use of the 
Nation. These lands, because they form 
a National asset, are as emphatically 
National as the rivers which they feed.” 


& 


The individual views 
on the Appalachian- 
White Mountain Bill 
of Representative Jenkins, Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, appear in a 
special report. This is analogous to 
the printing of separate opinions by 
judges who may differ from the judg- 
ment of the court of which they are 
membets, or concur in the decision for 
reasons different from those set forth 
in the majority opinion. Mr. Jenkins 
opposes the bill, not only because the 
Constitution does not specifically author- 
ize the acquisition of land for forest pur 
poses, but because “to purchase moun- 
tains and forests to improve navigation 
would not be exercising a discretion most 
beneficial to the people.” How the ac- 
quisition of lands for forestry purposes, 
he argues, “ will regulate stream-flow or 
improve navigation is, for the present, 
ratherspeculative.” Now,onemightreply 
that, if any fact be established, it is that 
the forest is a natural reservoir for water- 
storage, equalizing the flow of brooks 
and streams. .Navigable rivers, formed 
by the union of these streams, are conse- 
quently kept in a continual condition of 
navigability, instead of, as now, a partial 
one. Furthermore, the forest retains the 
dirt and débris which now too often fill 
up our navigable streams, causing obstruc- 
tions therein. Yet Mr. Jenkins objects: 
“If the end sought is the . . . improve- 
ment of navigation . . . why not apply 
to Congress for the improvement of the 
rivers involved ; and if Congress in its 
wisdom decides upon the improvement, 
no person will risk his reputation by 
insisting that it is necessary and proper 
to acquire the mountains and forests 
involved in order to improve the naviga- 


tion?” Mr. Jenkins might properly have 


Rainfall, Forests 
and Navigation 


added that the improvement of our navi- 
gable streams hitherto authorized by 
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Congress—namely, dredging—has never 
been anything but a very temporary cure. 
Nevertheless, on the same page this 
critic adds : “‘ No person will want to risk 
his reputation by saying that commerce 
by water transportation can be success- 
fully carried on by means of rainfall, or 
that the acquisition of lands by the 
United States will increase rainfall or 
improve navigation.” The increase of 
rainfall is not involved, but the conserva- 
tion of rainfall. Mr. Jenkins ought to 
have been aware that the Appalachian- 
White Mountain Bill, by conserving rain- 
fall in the forest, equalizes stream-flow 
and thus improves navigation. 


@ 


The country has for 
so long a time been 
accustomed to seeing 
the Mayors of its great cities devoting 
themselves to the promotion of their own 
selfish ambitions or the lubrication and 
running of the particular political ma- 
chine in which they are interested, that 
it is refreshing to find the Mayor of a 
great democratic municipality both willing 
and fitted by education and scholarship 
to speak on some of the higher phases 
of political administration. We have 
already called attention to the services 
of Mayor McClellan in behalf of public 
art and architecture. He has added to 
his reputation as a student of political 
science by an address delivered last 
week at Cornell University on “The 
Political Tendencies of the Age.” In 
this address he reviewed the increasing 
public concern in the growth of Social- 
ism and the progress in this country 
toward centralization of responsibility 
and power in the executive, whether that 
branch of the government be adminis- 
tered by a Mayor, a Governor, or a Presi- 
dent. The Outlook takes issue with 
Mayor McClellan in his belief that this 
movement toward centralization ‘s un- 
American, unrepresentative, and so 
undemocratic. It is our judgment that 
so-called centralization will fix responsi- 
bility more definitely upon the executive, 
that he will therefore be more strictly 
accountable to the people, and that in 
this way the will of democracy can be 
more fully expressed. But we join very 
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heartily with the Mayor in his appeal 
for higher standards and higher ideals 
in political life ; no government, whether 
it be individualistic or Socialistic, can 
long survive the abandonment of honor- 
able ideals. The following passage from 
Mayor McClellan’s address deserves a 
wide reading : ° 

... The crying need of the day is fewer 
men with ideas and more men with ideals. 
Right is right and wrong is wrong all the 
world over. What is wrong in private life 
is worse in public life. 

One of the most difficult problems of the 
great trust which I occupy is to get the 
right men for public office. In this country 
official salaries are small, on the theory, I 
suppose, that the honor of public service is 
a sufficient reward. There are, therefore, 
just three classes of men who accept public 
office—men of independent means, men who 
have not succeeded in private life and who 
take office as a business proposition, and 
men with enough public spirit and sense of 
duty to make a money sacrifice to serve the 
State. Unfortunately, there are all too few 
of the latter class. 

This is nota plea for a general increase 
in salaries, but a plea for a general increase 
in interest in public affairs. There are very 
few Americans who will not willingly and 
cheerfully give their lives for the flag ; there 
are very few who will give their time, or any 
part of it, for the State. I do not ask you 
to devote your lives to the holding of public 
office, but I do ask you fo remember that 
you are citizens. Public life in this country 
is not all cakes and ale. 


@ 


To celebrate _ its 
twenty-third = anni- 
versary the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers gave last 
week what may be termed an indoor 
pageant. In seventeen scenes, under- 
graduates, assisted by pupils of the 
Model School connected with the Train- 
ing School, represented successive stages 
in the history of education. Appreci- 
ative laughter, interspersed or mingled 
with applause and accompanied with 
individual expressions of surprise at each 
new turn in the spectacle, told what 
the audience thought of the perform- 
ance. As sheer entertainment no play 
could be more successful; indeed, for 
such an occasion none would have suc- 
ceeded so well. The platform was 
barren of curtain and footlights, and was 
adorned with no stage scenery. In a 
clever short introductory speech Miss 
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Johnston, the Principal of the Training 
School, explained that the simple stage 
settings would be shifted in view of the 
audience, and that the young ladies who 
acted as scene-shifters were to be re- 
garded as those unseen forces which, 
molding the outward aspect of things, 
give character and distinction to an era. 
The programme divided the scenes into 
five groups: Oriental, Classical, Me- 
dizval, Modern, and American. As the 
assembled school sang a Chinese hymn 
in honor of ancestors, a half-dozen fig- 
ures were seen in the aisle approaching 
the platform. All but one were in pic- 
turesque Chinese costume. ‘That one,a 
young woman in a costume of white em- 
broidered with golden yellow (the colors 
of the school), proved to be Chorus, the 
interpreter. In stately diction, Chorus, 
impersonated successively by several 
undergraduates, commented upon each 
scene. After a brief session in a Chi- 
nese school, the charmingly visible 
“ unseen forces” deftly erected in a few 
seconds a frame of logs. Immediately 
there mounted to the stage a new group, 
wearing the garb of the ancient Hebrews 
and bearing logs hung with leafy boughs. 
In answerto the piping question of a child, 
he who plainly was the head of the family 
explained how the booth that they pro- 
ceeded to build with their logs and their 
boughs was to remind them of the days 
when the Children of Israel wandered in 
the wilderness with their tents. Then 
Plato, Socrates, Greek boys and girls at 
their games, and the Muses in a grace- 
ful dance, carried the audience enter- 
tainingly through five scenes to the Mid- 
dle Ages. Thereupon sounded (with 
remarkable fidelity to the actual) the 
tones of a Gregorian chant. With afew 
tables and benches the platform was 
transformed into a baronial hall, and 
before a princely company with retainers 
and servitors a minstrel recited the 
death of Beowulf. Later a doctor under- 
went the ceremony of inception at the 
University of Bologna. Intercalated 
were two allegorical scenes representing 
the studies of the medizval schools and 
the system of Jesuit education. Modern 
education was outlined by a lifelike and 
most appealing representation of Pesta- 
lozzi with his group of orphan children, 
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a selection of kindergarten plays, and 
picturesque symbolic representations of 
Spencer’s utilitarian standard of educa- 
tive values—which were very far from 
being as forbidding visually as they sound 
in words. The exhibition closed with a 
series of tableaux showing some scenes 
from New York schools. What was dis- 
tinctive about this celebration was that 
it embodied a method regularly used in 
the classes of the school. Miss Johnston 
has succeeded in applying to the study 
of history and literature some of the 
essential elements of the laboratory. 
Literature and history are visualized. 
Not only does this “ dramatization of 
school work,” as Dr. Maxwell, Super- 
intendent of the New_York Public 
Schools, termed it, engage the interest of 
the pupils, but it alsosupplies them with 
the background of history and of liter- 
ature and stimulates their imagination. 


@ 


The reception of our 
battle-ship fleet at San 
Francisco last week, like 
the enthusiastic display at the lesser 
California ports already noted in The 
Outlook, means, we- believe, something 
more than a love for the spectacular or 
even the expression of National patriot- 
ism. Now for the first time the chief 
city of our Pacific coast sees a naval 
force worthy of the name and compa- 
rable with the modern navies of other 
countries. The people of California 
rightly regard this as an indication that 
hereafter in American naval matters the 
Pacific coast is to be regarded as call- 
ing equally for attention and foresight 
with the Atlantic coast. Another aspect 
of the reception at San Francisco was 
the very special honor and affection 
shown to Admiral Evans. The corre- 
spondents very generally compare the 
display to the great tribute to Admiral 
Dewey in New York nine years ago, with 
the hero’s part allotted to Admiral Evans 
in this case. Happily, the commander 


The Fleet at 
San Francisco 


of the battle-ship fleet was. sufficiently 
recovered from illness to take his place 
at the head of his officers and men, and 
thus his retirement from active service 
in the navy was fittingly marked by a 
great popular tribute. 
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official events. of the week’s festivities 
were the entrance of the fleet into San 
Francisco’s beautiful harbor through the 
Golden Gate, the immense procession of 
Thursday, and the naval review of Fri- 
day. Forty-two war-ships took part in 
the entrance, and, headed by the Con- 
necticut as flag-ship, made a great circle 
in the upper bay. Hundreds of steam- 
ers, sailing vessels, and small craft of 
every kind were anchored near by ; many 
tens of thousands of people were gath- 
ered on the surrounding hills to witness 
the spectacle; salutes from the war- 
ships and the forts thundered back and 
forth; hundreds of bands of music were 
playing everywhere ; ships and buildings 
and streets were alive with flags and 
decorations. Thus ended the longest 
cruise ever made by what can properly 
be called a fleet of battle-ships of any 
navy—to be followed, however, by the 
still longer return cruise, through East- 
ern waters. The distance covered has 
been nearly fourteen thousand sea miles, 
and the time from Hampton Roads to 
San Francisco harbor (including a month 
spent for target practice and other naval 
work at Magdalena Bay and about fifty 
days spent in other ports) was a few 
hours less than one hundred and forty- 
two days. It is noteworthy and almost 
extraordinary that during this time the 
fleet suffered no misadventure of conse- 
quence and very few delays or accidents. 
On Thursday came the great land parade, 
in which the acclamation which greeted 
Admiral Evans, as he rode at the head 
of the procession with Mayor Taylor, 
was, eye-witnesses say, almost frenzied. 
Under a perfect California sun, through 
the now wonderfully rebuilt streets 
of the new San Francisco, and past 
enormous crowds, the parade wended 
its way. About twelve thousand men 
were in line, including no fewer than six 
thousand sailors and marines from the 
fleet—said to be the largest force of blue- 
jackets ever seen on shore in line in this 
country. There were also over two 
thousand United States troops, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Funston, 
including detachments from all branches 
of the service. The soldiers and sailors 
were accompanied by veterans of the 
Civil and Spanish Wars, and even by a 


few survivors of the Mexican War, while 
California pioneers, detachments of the 
National Guard, and officials of note (in- 
cluding Secretary Metcalf, of the Navy 
Department, and Governor Gillett, of 
California) were conspicuous in the pro- 
cession. In the evening illuminations 
and public rejoicing were universal, but, 
so far as we can judge from the printed 
accounts, despite the numerous tempta- 
tions of such an occasion, the conduct 
of sailors and citizens alike was com- 
mendable. On Friday came the naval 
review of the combined Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets by Secretary Metcalf. An 
account of the picturesque features of 
this really great public occasion, and of 
the spirit displayed by the Californians 
and their visitors, will be published in 
The Outlook at the earliest possible date, 
and probably next week. 


® 


A Literal The Asquith Ministry has 
Defeat met with another very dis- 
couraging rebuff from a strong 

Liberal constituency. At a by-election 
held in Wolverhampton last week to fill 
the vacancy left by the elevation to the 
peerage of Sir Henry Fowler, the Liberal 
candidate was elected by the narrow 
majority of 86. The Liberal plurality at 
a former election having been 2,864, this 
is virtually a defeat, and is so accepted 
by the Liberals themselves, and the 
assertion is freely made that the coun- 
try has gone over to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tariff doctrines. ‘That a wave of reaction 
has set in is undeniable ; but it is yet to 
be proved that it represents the willing- 
ness of the country to abandon its long- 
established free-trade policy. Many 
elements are at work against the Liberal 
party; among them the tremendous in- 
fluences arrayed against the proposed 
licensing legislation, which, as The 
Outlook has explained, touches the pock- 
ets of a great number of persons of all 
ranks and conditions, and the pocket in 
every country is a very sensitive point. 
Moreover, the English temper is essen- 
tially conservative, and the country has 
been alarmed by the apparent sympathy 
with Socialistic experiments which many 
Liberal leaders have shown. A good 
many Englishmen were disturbed by the 
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appearance of a large number of repre- 
sentatives of labor unions in the House of 
Commons, and assumed that this group 
of men would move in the Socialistic 
direction. There is a strong feeling 
against some recent legislation in regard 
to industrial conditions, much appre- 
hension about the enormous expense 
which would be involved in the estab- 
lishment of old-age pensions, and a wide- 
spread fear that the Liberal party may 
become a Socialistic party. All these 
elements enter into the present political 
situation, and it is too early to decide 
which had control in the recent by-elec- 
tions. The Prime Minister, who is also 
the First Lord of the Treasury, made 
the Budget speech in the House of 
Commons on Thursday night of last 
week, and greatly relieved that body by 
announcing that there would be no addi- 
tional taxes levied. He also outlined a 
scheme for old-age pensions, which may 
be briefly stated as providing for the 


payment of $1.25 a week to all people. 


over seventy whose incomes are less 
than $130 a year. In the judgment of 
the Prime Minister, this would involve an 
annual expenditure of about thirty mill- 
ions of dollars. 


@ 


The Suffragettes’ cam- 
paign in New York City 
does not seem to be 
attracting much attention nor making 
much impression. The vagaries which 
mark it are doubtless somewhat respon- 
sible for the irreverent way in which it 
is treated; but every attempt to interfere 
with the meetings or to shut off the speak- 
ers ought to be frowned on by decent 
men. Whether the Suffragettes are 
right in their contention or not is of no 
account compared with the importance 
of maintaining the right of free dis- 
cussion and the reputation of the Amer- 
icans for courtesy. No doubt the inter- 
ruptions to which the ladies who have 
spoken in Wall Street and in Harlem 
have been subjected have been due 
largely to the impertinence of half-grown 
boys; but New York has a reputation to 
preserve and Americans have a stand- 
ard to insist upon, and the utmost cour- 
tesy ought to be shown to the women 
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who are carrying on this agitation. 
Their methods are likely to defeat them, 
unless they are martyrized. In this 
country, no matter how men may differ 
from women in opinion, indignity to 
women will not be tolerated. In Eng- 
land the Suffragette campaign is still 
following unconventional lines. Recent- 
ly, in an attempt to speak at Dundee, 
Mr. Winston Churchill met with utter 
defeat at the hands of “a Suffragette in 
a wagonette,” armed with a huge dinner- 
bell. She followed close upon Mr. 
Churchill's automobile, and whenever he 
opened his mouth she began to ring her 
bell; and she rang it so vociferously 
that its clangor, combined with the laugh- 
ter and ironical cheers of the crowd, 
effectively silenced the young statesman. 
The ringing of bells seems to be a favor- 
ite diversion of the Suffragettes. Their 
early morning call on Mr. Birrell and 
their relentless ringing of his door-bell 
were among the picturesque incidents of 
the earlier stages of the agitation in 
London. In giving up the battle at 
Dundee Mr. Churchill remarked that he 
would not compete with the lady because 
she was “in a high state of excitement.” 
Whether a campaign can be effectively 
conducted in such a frame of mind, with 
hysteria lurking on all sides, remains to 
be seen. 


& 


A vivacious vein of 
comedy distinguished 
the French theater during the days of 
the Second Empire. It found appro- 
priate expression-in the work and collab- 
oration of Henri Meilhac and Ludovic 
Halévy. They wrote the librettos of 
most of Offenbach’s operas. ‘These li- 
brettos are interesting, not only because 
of their broad burlesque humor, but as 
expressing the widespread lack of respect 
shown both to eminent personages and 
to dignified subjects between 1860 and 
1870 in France. Meilhac and Halévy 
understood how to utilize this feature 
with audacity and skill, and their li- 
brettos were popular because they 
were not malevolent. To the labors of 


Ludovic Halévy 


collaboration Halévy brought much at- 
mosphere from the musical world, for 
his uncle, Fromental Halévy, was the 
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composer of ‘“‘ La Juive,” and his cousin, 
Georges . Bizet, was the composer of 
“Carmen.” . For the latter opera Ludovic 
Halévy prepared a libretto founded on 
Prosper Mérimée’s famous novel. The 
year. before the Empire fell Meilhac and 
Halévy essayed the more serious drama 
with “Frou-Frou.” The play proved 
one of the greatest theatrical successes 
of the. century ;.and events showed that 
* Frou-Frou,” the ‘crushed _ butterfly, 
typified the life of the decadent Empire. 
The play had two hundred and fifty per- 
formances at the Théatre du Gymnase, 
and a hundred thereafter at the Porte 
Saint-Martin, Sarah Bernhardt appear- 
ing in the title réle. Other well-known 
works of an exclusively dramatic char- 
acter by these collaborators were ‘“‘ La 
Cigale,” “La Boule,” and “ Le Réveillon.” 
Both dramatists became members of the 
French Academy. -Meilhac died years 
ago. Halévy died last week, at the age 
of seventy-four. Long before Meilhac’s 
death his associate had branched out into 
another department of literature. After 
sundry ventures in romance, Halévy pub- 
lished in 1882 his most widely known 
novel, that charming example of Gallic 
delicacy of construction and execution, 
“TL, Abbé Constantin.” It passed through 
ahundredand fifty editions, wastranslated 
into many languages and dramatized. 
Excellent as it is for the readers of all 
ages and both sexes, it does not reveal 
the author’s characteristic keenness of 
observation, analysis and exposure of 
social delinquencies, as does “La Fa- 
mille Cardinal.” ‘ Criquette,” perhaps 
the next best-known novel by Halévy, is 
the story of a girl’s life in a small Paris 
faubourg theater; the first part is per- 
vaded by exquisite humor and pathos. 
‘Halévy’s short stories are also works of 
art, though in this art he ranks below 
Maupassant, Daudet, and Coppée. 


& 


Last week two startling 
events called attention 
to England’s difficulties 
in ruling India. On the northern border 
a raid of Afghan tribes, pouring through 
the Khyber Pass, recalled the similar 
raids of other years when British ascend- 
ency was assailed, not only by unruly 
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Afghans, but by -Russian intrigue at 
Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan. Now, 
however, England is doubly armed. By 
the recently concluded Anglo-Russian 
Treaty Russia renounces any attempt to 
gain a sphere of influence in Afghanistan. 
‘Thatcountry is thus to be regarded hence- 
forth as belonging wholly to the British 
sphere of influence. Up to last week the 
present Amir, or ruler of Afghanistan, 
Habibullah Khan, had been supposed to 
be friendly to England. He had recently 
returned from a visit to the Earl of 
Minto, the Viceroy of India, at Calcutta. 
The raid is now explained as being due 
to the machinations of the Amir’s 
brother, jealous alike of the ruler of 
Afghanistan and of India. The second 
startling event of the week was the dis- 
covery at Calcutta of a conspiracy to 
murder Lord Kitchener, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Indian Army and the hero 
of Khartum in-the Sudanese War. The 
plot, as thus far revealed, involves some 
thirty persons. The cause may possibly 
be found in the Government’s policy, in 
guarding against mutiny, of keeping the 
native troops inferior in efficiency to the 
white troops. The conditions confront- 
ing the Government become clearer 
when we note that fourteen hundred 
miles separate the Khyber Pass from 
Calcutta, and that the Afghan plot in- 
volves the devotees of one great religion, 
the Calcutta plot those of another. But 
this is not all. From widely separated 
points there have come not infrequent 
rumors of riot and sedition. From the 
native standpoint this is not altogether 
surprising. The intelligent among In- 
dia’s three hundred millions are con- 
scious that they constitute an alien 
dependency, ruled more or less autocrat- 
ically by those who in Europe have been 
the upholders of democracy. To some 
educated natives this anomaly savors a 
little of hypocrisy. Moreover, at times 
the natives are led to hate the English, 
not so much because the latter are con- 
querors as because socially they hold 
themselves aloof through racial pride. 
On the other hand, Englishmen remind 
these critics that social exclusiveness, 
especially shown in caste restrictions, 
has always been the chief characteristic 
of the peoples of India; and that the 
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comparatively short period of English 
rule has brought far more inter-racial 
sympathy between conquerors and con- 
quered than was ever known before. 
Indian unrest was once cleverly de- 
scribed by Lord Curzon as “ only skin- 
deep.”’ But how deep the interpretation 
and significance! These indicate that 
the problem of India is, first of all, a 
social problem. 


& 

A raid in the north, 
a plot in Calcutta, 
are not necessarily 
symptomatic of widespread discontent, 
but they may be used to emphasize exist- 
ing discontent, political as well as social. 
The reasons for political discontent are 
found, first of all, in the inadequate 
economic provisions for the natives, 
especially as regards irrigation and pro- 
tection against famine. Mendacious 
anti-British assertions of the bigoted 
need not be regarded seriously by those 
who still must feel that India demands, 
economically, more than has yet been 
spent on her. A second reason for 
political discontent is found in the in- 
sufficient primary education provided by 
the Government. It is true that for 
India the British advent.meant a new 
educational era. For the British scorned 
following the Brahmins in keeping the 
Vedas, the sacred books, safe from sac- 
rilegious touch. The new conquerors 
opened every possible book to the in- 
quiring native. Such a generous taste has 
now whetted the appetite for more. But, to 
our democratic taste, education in India 
has been one-sided. Higher education 
has profited at the expense of lower. The 
native orators, haranguing in Bengal, 
have probably been trained at Anglo- 
Indian colleges. ‘These leaders of opin- 
ion often illustrate the adage that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” and 
that there is need for a greater primary 
grounding. Let the English do propor- 
tionately for India what we have done 
tor the Philippines. The third reason 
for political discontent is found in the 
difficulty of obtaining ampler native en- 
trance into the civil service, the judiciary, 
or the administrative councils. The 
holding of civil service and law exami- 
nations in more places is needed. As 
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to the Vice-regal and other Councils, 
Viscount Morley, Secretary of State for 
India, is increasing native representation 
therein, as recommended by Lord Minto. 
The Outlook has already chronicled the 
Secretary’s recent act in including in his 
home Council at London two Indian 
gentlemen, one a Mohammedan, the 
other a Hindu. Thus, for the first time 
in history, India has representation in 
the supreme administrative board. Other 
Secretaries for India may have considered 
such a change. But when the present 
Secretary was appointed, scoffers men- 
tioned the “ practical politicians” who 
had preceded him, and asked what could 
be expected from Mr. (now Viscount) 
Morley, one who had described himself 
as “that abject being, a philosopher.” 
We have now seen. But many natives 
are still dissatisfied. They think that 
the inhabitants of India are, or soon will 
be, ready to compose a self-governing 
colony like Canada or Australia, forget- 
ting alike the long political education 
involved in the development of those 
colonies and their own all but irrecon- 
cilable differences of race, religion, and 
caste. The aspirations of any people 
towards self-government .are worthy of 
respect. We believe that those of the 
natives of India will be so treated by the 
British Government and people, as those 
of the natives of Canada and Australia 
have been. The political inadequacies 
above mentioned are matters of method 
and more or less easily adjusted. Deep 
underneath are the principles involved, 
British honesty of purpose, public integ- 
rity, unswerving devotion to duty. No 
one questions these. The problem of 
India involves manner rather than matter. 


® 


The Address of the — Prat yi! four 
Methodist Bishops Y°4'S ‘he supreme 
legislative body of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church assem- 
bles. This year that General Conference 
sits in Baltimore, on the centennial anni- 
versary of its first session in the same 
city. Beginning last week Wednesday, 
its sessions will continue for some four 
weeks. Representing as it does the 


largest Protestant denomination in the 
country, this body is of great importance 
and power. Its actions register the moral 
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and religious convictions of a great numn- 
ber of Americans. At every quadrennial 
Conference there is presented the Pas- 
toral Address of the Bishops. It reviews 
the progress of the past four years, 
records the condition of the Church, 
makes recommendations, and guides the 
opinion of the delegates as to the work 
lying before them. Dignified and vigor- 
ous in diction, wide in outlook, mellow 
and tolerant in spirit, steadfast in its 
hold upon fundamentals, the Bishops’ 
Address at the present Conference, 
read by Bishop Goodsell, is a docu- 
ment of great distinction and force. 
Because of it every Methodist in the 
land ought to have new pride in his 
Church. The Bishops report that the 
gain in communicants has been the 
largest in any quadrennium for sixteen 
years. In all departments the figures 
show prosperity and health. The sum- 
mary of progress in material matters, how- 
ever, is the least important portion of the 
address. It is the keen, alert, brave, and 
outspoken treatment of the mighty con- 
ditions of modern thought and life that 
makes this address significant. The Bish- 
ops are unanimous in believing that they 
should not be charged with investigation 
of heresies, but that any such investiga- 
tion ought to be left to local conferences ; 
they find satisfaction in noting a spirit 
of constructiveness in theological criti- 
cism and in preaching ; they note, too, 
the widespread desire for adjusting the 
formulation of the great Christian doc- 
trines to modern knowledge and modern 
- thought—to evolution and to the sense 
of the immanence of God—though they 
recommend no action to that end as yet; 
they vigorously record their gratification 
in the moral awakening shown in the 
movement for civic righteousness, in the 
remedies sought for the abuse of great 
powers, political and commercial, in 
progress towards temperance, in the 
study of the divorce evil, and in move- 
ments for international peace. In par- 
ticular, it is worthy of note that the 
Bishops speak in no uncertain tones 
concerning child labor and concerning 
the rights of wage-earners. “In the 
name of Jesus Christ,” they write, “ we 
protest against the sacrifice of childhood 
on the altar of Mammon, whether it be 
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by the sloth of parents or the greed of 
proprietors.” As to wage-earners, this 
is the Bishops’ statement : 

In many trades the earning value of a me- 
chanic almost ceases at forty-five. Unless 
promoted to supervision, he must descend at 
old age to the wage of watchman and the 
day laborer. The freight trainmen seem 
to have nothing so surely before them as 
maimed hands, missing legs, and a dollar a 
day at grade crossings, end in old age not 
that. To those of us who are secured from 
accident by the nature of our employment, 
it seems as if it would be difficult to find 
men to meet the dangers of railroad work. 
Information direct from the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission shows that in the 
quarter covered by the latest accessible 
bulletin 519 employees were killed and 8,273 
injured. Making large allowance for the 
penalty of individual recklessness, we shud- 
der at the cost of life and limb of our railroad 
transportation. The case is as bad, if not 
worse, among those who provide the fuel for 
our homes and factories. Men die by hun- 
dreds in one explosion. A poorly ventilated 
mine, from which a wicked economy fails to 
drive out the explosive gas, has, in some 
cases, permitted an ignorant and careless 
miner to open his safety lamp and blow into 
eternity the working force of the entire vil- 
lage. So far as greed makes such things 
possible, the Master whom we serve de- 
mands from us the protest of His Church 
and for the sufferers the tenderest sympathy. 
With equal force the Bishops, though 
they show their hostility to such abuses 
as the boycott and the limitation of out- 
put, repudiate the charge of lack of 
sympathy with organized labor. On 
Church Federation the Bishops speak 
with sympathy, but not without qualifi- 
cation. On distinctively Methodist ques- 
tions the most noteworthy utterance con- 
cerns amusements. As our readers know, 
the General Conference has been peti- 
tioned to annul paragraph 248 of the Dis- 
cipline, which proscribes dancing, playing 
games of chance, and theater-going. On 
this subject the words of the Bishops will 
be of great weight. They recommend, 
not the repeal of the whole paragraph, but 
the elimination of that list of specified 
amusements which was inserted in 1872, 
“leaving as the ground for church trial, 
in case such trial becomes necessary, 
that portion of the paragraph reading, 
‘Taking such amusements as are obvi- 
ously of misleading or questionable moral 
tendency, or disobedience to the order 
and discipline of the Church,’ and espe- 
cially our original rule, ‘to taking such 
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diversions as cannot be used in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.’” As the 
Bishops say, this is not an abandonment 
of protest against hurtful amusements ; 
it is rather a return to the principles of 
John Wesley. And we would add, a 
return to the principles of Jesus Christ, 
who did not enact a set of regulations 
for his disciples, but rather infused them 
with his spirit. 
w® 


Faith Without For a people who are 
Works irrevocably committed 
to faith in education, 
Americans are shockingly neglectful of 
teachers. We boast of our common 
schools and then underpay those who 
conduct them. Our millionaires endow 
colleges and universities; but nobody 
makes it his business to see that the 
teachers who give worth to laboratories, 
libraries, and lecture halls are even fairly 
paid. The Association of Collegiate 
Alumne of the State of New York urged 
upon the Legislature of that State dur- 
ing its recent session a measure provid- 
ing for retirement annuities to teachers 
in State institutions. Some of the facts 
presented by that Association are worth 
noting. Nearly nine-tenths of all the 
teachers in the State are women. So 
preponderant are women in the profes- 
sion that many boys graduate from the 
high school without ever having been 
taught by a man. And there are not 
even women enough who wish to teach 
to fill all the positions. In the city of 
New York alone there were recently 
seven hundred positions unfilled. The 
United States offers in this respect an 
unhappy contrast with the Argentine 
Republic. Here we pay public school 
teachers about what we pay our cooks 
and housemaids. ‘There teachers are so 
paid that recruits to the ranks of Argen- 
tine teachers are drawn from the United 
States and from Europe. Full salary in 
gold is paid as an annuity on retirement 
after thirty years of service. Ina circu- 
lar-letter issued by the directors of the 
branches of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne there is this statement: 
There are now in the United States retired 
teachers drawing for the remainder of their 


lives $2,000 per vear and upwards from the 
Argentine Republic, and next year will see a 
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native of Erie County added to their num- 
ber. The occasion of the retirement of a 
teacher is made the crowning day of his life. 
Greater honors could hardly be shown a 
human being. Moreover, there is the dispo- 
sition as the term of service draws to a close 
to advance the salary, so that the teacher 
may retire on a larger pension. Is it sur- 
prising that one will forego the larger finan- 
cial gains of other professions to follow 
teaching under such conditions? Is it sur- 
prising that with men and women of eminent 
ability and high character to develop an edu- 
cational system that affords the most thor- 
ough training for every child, even in the 
most remote valley of the Andes, the Argen- 
tine Republic has made such phenomenal 
advance, or that, in matters where intelligence 
counts, such as educational facilities, free 
libraries, public sanitation, pure food and 
water supply, and low death rate, Buenos 
Aires leads New York? Liberality in edu- 
cation has proved to be the truest economy 
and the wisest state policy. 


Whether pensions for public school 
teachers are expedient or not, the pres- 
ent salaries of teachers are plainly in- 
adequate. When the people of America 
learn to honor their teachers as heartily 
as they now brag of their schools, they 
will have better schools to boast about, 
and they will probably boast less. 


® 
The Paramount Issue 


The iniquity is not that there is a boss, 
but that behind the boss is some special 
interest. We must have men elected who 
are accountable to the peopie. We want to 
see politics in such shape that the highest 
standards of life will be those of politics, 
that men keep their promises, and that no 
one will ever dare to say to an elected officer, 
“I gave you your job, and you’ve got to do 
as I say.” 


We heard that one man said that he 
assumed full responsibility for the vote of a 
certain Senator. Was it a man elected to 
any office or a man who would take the oath 
of office? A man who had received the suf- 
frages of his constituents? No. Now it is 
going to be a dangerous thing in this State 
ior any man, however important he may be 
in politics, to get up and say he can deliver 
the vote of a Senator. Weare going to have 
a stop put to that. 


We clip these two paragraphs from 
the New York Times’s reports of two 
speeches by Governor Hughes, of New 
York, last week on the race-track issue. 
They state tersely an issue far more 
fundamental than the question whether 
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race-track gambling shall be permitted 
or prohibited. 

The people of the State of New York, 
by their adoption of the Constitution of 
1894, declared themselves opposed to all 
forms of gambling. ‘They directed the 
Legislature to enforce this general pro- 
hibition by appropriate legislation. This 
a majority of the Senators at Albany have 
refused to do. ‘They represent not the 
people but the special interests. It is true 
that there are specious arguments against 
the specific anti-race-track gambling bill 
now proposed, arguments which The 
Outlook has reported. Nocause is so bad 
that a paid advocate cannot discover or 
invent arguments for it. It is true that 
all the supporters of race-track gam- 
bling are not gamblers. The gamblers 
shrewdly provided by law that a certain 
percentage of their profits should go to 
the support of agricultural fairs, and there 
are farmers who do not gamble but who 
want the advantage of this participation 
in the gamblers’ profits. It is true, too, 
that the moralist may claim that it is 
impossible to make a community virtu- 
ous by law, and that it were better to 
abolish all laws against gambling and 
trust to moral suasion to make the world 
virtuous. All such considerations are 
beside the mark. The undoubted fact 
remains that the people by their Consti- 
tution called on the Legislature to pro- 
hibit and prevent gambling, and that the 
State Senate has thus far refused so to do. 
The issue is not between gambling and 
anti-gambling. It is this: Shall the 
elected representatives represent the 
people or represent special interests ? 

A humorous incident illustrates the 
nature of this issue. Senator Cassidy 
voted against the bill to prohibit race- 
track gambling. Called to account for 
his vote, he replied that he did so 
because Representative Fassett at Wash- 
ington telegraphed him advice so to vote. 
Representative Fassett replies that he 
sent no such telegram; that, on the con- 
trary, he advised him to support the bill. 
It is now affirmed that a telegraph oper- 
ator in Washington inserted the word 
not in the telegram. This explanation 
is of importance to Mr. Fassett; it is of 
interest to his constituents. But it only 
emphasizes the issue which Governor 


Hughes has raised. Senator Cassidy 
by his vote endeavored to represent, not 
his constituents, but his boss. He did, 
in fact, represent only an unknown tele- 
graph operator. Who the boss of that 
operator was no one knows. The pup- 
pet jumped as the wire was pulled, but 
the wrong man got hold of the wire. 
Governor Hughes is not the only one 
to raise this issue in American politics. 
Grover Cleveland raised it when he said, 
“A public office is a public trust,” and 
was nominated and elected by the people, 
not only in spite of the machine, but 
partly to spite the machine. Mr. Jerome 
raised the issue when he offered himself 
as an independent candidate and was 
triumphantly elected against the oppo- 
sition of what is probably the strong- 
est political machine in America. Mr. 
Hearst raised the issue when he offered 
himself as a candidate for the mayoralty 
and was almost elected, not because 
the majority of the citizens of New 
York believed in his semi-socialistic pro- 
gramme, but because they wanted to 
down the machine. That he organized 
another and worse one they did not in 
that election consider, though they did 
in the State election which followed. 
The issue which Governor Hughes 
raises in the paragraph cited at the head 
of this editorial is the most fundamental 
issue in American politics. It is far 
more vital than anti-gambling bills, rail- 
way rate regulation, or tariff revision. 
It is the fundamental issue behind those 
issues. ‘To permit special interests to 
control the nominations, and allow the 
people only to choose between those 
whom the special interests present for 
their suffrages, to elect Senators who 
act, not on their own independent judg- 
ment nor yet on the expressed judgment 
of their constituency, but on wired in- 
structions from a boss, political or other, 
is to make a mockery of representative 
government. The appeal which Gov- 
ernor Hughes is making against this 
political false pretense deserves the hear- 
ing and the response it is receiving. 
And the voter can render to the State 
and to the Nation no better service than 
by voting against a candidate, whatever 
party he belongs to and whatever policy 
he professes, if there is good reason to 
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believe that he is the representative, not 
of the people, but of a boss who is in 
turn the paid agent of special interests. 


. 
** Let Us Alone ”’ 


At the head of the first editorial 
column of the New York Sun there 
appeared on three successive days last 
week, in italic type, without warning and 
without explanation, the sententious 
motto, Let us alone. 

The history of these three words, 
fusing into a brief sentence a threat and 
a prayer, may perhaps be best recounted 
backward. ‘The Sun found them in the 
printed utterances of the recently organ- 
ized National Prosperity Association. 
The purpose of this new society is to 
restore business confidence. Its method 
is twofold: Preach optimism (‘ sun- 
shine” is the word it uses); and, Dis- 
courage Governmental interference with 
business. It does not suggest that the 
way to restore confidence in railways 
is to stop rebates and discriminations, 
stock-watering, and financial jugglery. 
That is the hated way of President 
Roosevelt ; that is meddling with busi- 
ness. Its way is rather to say, All’s 
well, and reiterate the demand, “ Let us 
alone.” It does not suggest that the 
way to restore confidence in corporations 
is to establish publicity of accounts and 
honesty in transactions. ‘That is the 
detested way of President Roosevelt; 
that is meddling with business. Its way 
is rather to talk much of good cheer and 
to shout again, “Let us alone.” Its 
ideal of a public official seems to have 
been, fora while, embodied in President 
Castro. Not long ago a Venezuelan 
physician, in the course ot his duties, 
discovered several cases of bubonic 
plague. Dr. Peraza, disregarding the 
fact that he lived in a land whose Presi- 
dent held to the let-us-alone policy, had 
the temerity to report the cases to the 
Government, and was promptly clapped 
into jail. President Castro then sent a 
man down to La Guayra, who reported 
satisfactorily that all was sunshine. To 
acknowledge the existence of plague 
would be an awful blow to Venezuela; 
to establish quarantine would interfere 
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with business. Nevertheless, the plague 
perversely continued to increase the 
number of the dead. Now a despatch 
tells us that La Guayra has been made 
a closed port and is being subjected to 
an unprecedented cleansing; and Dr. 
Peraza, released from jail, has been 
triumphantly borne about on men’s 
shoulders. Although the sunshine policy 
has had to give way under popular re- 
monstrance, President Castro succeeded 
for a month in bravely living up to the 
motto “ Let us alone.” 

This prayer of the National Prosperity 
Association and the New York Sun has 
been traced to its alleged origin in the 
saying of the advocates of the slave 
power, who were fond of repeating, “ All 
that we ask is to be let alone.” It was 
on this saying that Henry Howard 
Brownell wrote the following bit of col- 
loquial verse : 


As vonce I valked by a dismal svamp, 
There sot an Old Cove in the dark and damp, 
And at everybody as passed that road 

A stick or a stone this Oid Cove throwed. 
And venever he flung his stick or his stone, 
He’d set up a song of “ Let me alone.” 


‘* Let me alone, for I loves to shy 

These bits of things at the passers by ; 

Let me alone, for I’ve got your tin 

And lots of other traps snugly in; 

Let me alone, I’m riggin’ a boat 

To grab votever you've got afloat ; 

In a veek or so I expects to come 

And turn you out of your ’ouse and ’ome ;— 
I’m a quiet Old Cove,” says he, vith a groan; 
** All 1 axes is—Let me alone.” 


Just then came along, on the self-same vay, 

Another Old Cove, and began for to say: 

“Let you alone! That’s comin’ it strong ! 

You’ve den let alone—a darned sight too 
long !— 

Of all the sarce that I ever heard! 

Put down that stick! (You may well look 
skeered.) 

Let go that stone! If you once show fight, 

I’ll knock you higher than ary kite. 


You must hev a lesson to stop your tricks, 

And cure you of shying them stones and 
sticks, : 

And I'll hev my hardware back and my cash, 

And knock your scow into tarnal smash ; 

And if ever I catches you round my ranch, 

I’ll string you up to the nearest branch. 

The best you can do is to go to bed, 

And keep a decent tongue in your head ; 

For I reckon, before you and I are done, 

You'll wish you had let honest folks alone.” 


The Old Cove stopped, and t’other Old Cove 
He sot quite still in his cypress grove, 
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And he looked at his stick, revolvin’ slow, 
Vether ’twere safe to shy it or no,— 

And he grumbled on, in an injured tone, 
“ All that I axed vos, /e¢ me alone.” 


For the real origin of that motto, how- 
ever, which expresses so tersely the 
temper of the National Prosperity Asso- 
ciation, and which has captivated the 
New York Sun, we must go back nearly 
nineteen hundred years. It is recorded 
in the Gospel according to Mark that 
there was in a synagogue a man with an 
unclean spirit who, when he heard One 
teaching with authority and not as the 
scribes, cried out, ‘‘ Let us alone; what 
have we to do with thee? Art thou 
come to destroy us?” The next time 
the National Prosperity Association or 
the New York Sun prints with its enthusi- 
astic approval the motto, “ Let us alone,” 
we trust that it will give credit to the 
man with the unclean spirit. 
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Religious Solidarity 


Solidarity is more than unity, more 
than a mere community of nature, 
interests, and relations; it is the active 
expression of such community. A solid 
body, if at rest, reacts as a unit in resist- 
ance to any disturbing force. If in 
motion, it acts as a unit cf driving 
force against whatever it encounters. A 
well-worn phrase, “the solid South,” 
embodies an experience of political soli- 
darity. Religious solidarity is the proper 
term for the unity of religious men in 
resistance to whatever interferes with 


- their common religious purpose to get 


yod’s will done on earth, and for their 
unity also in action to realize that purpose. 

Sporadic cases of such solidarity occa- 
sionally show on a small scale what is 
possible on a large scale. The churches 
in a town have often driven out gamblers 
or closed saloons by solid effort. Some 
years ago the churches of New Jersey 
by massing their forces drove race-track 
gambling from the State. Such success- 
ful solidifying of religious men to sup- 
press social vices now needs extension 
to campaigns against social wrongs— 
such as child labor in the glass factories 
of New Jersey and the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania—which are no less abhor- 
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rent than gambling and intemperance to 
the religious spirit of Jesus in its guard- 
ianship of “the little ones.” Not a 
common thought or a common feeling 
adverse to such scandals, but a common 
wi/l to abolish them, is the mark of thor- 
ough religion. Religion is nothing less 
than “ attachment to God with the will.” 

The need of it is proclaimed in high 
places throughout the land. Our Na- 
tional Attorney-General affirms that “the 
underlying evil in the administration of 
our public affairs is simply dishonesty.” 
The President of Columbia University 
tells us that “ the situation which con- 
fronts Americans to-day is due to lack 
of moral principle.” Judges declare 
from the bench that the whole country 
is afflicted with lawlessness. The Presi- 
dent of Yale has said that the confidence 
of large numbers of the people in their 
courts of justice is impaired to a threat- 
ening extent. On the other hand, there 
is hope—provided the twenty-eight mill- 
ion religious communicants in the United 
States, or even a fraction of them, can 
be massed in solid earnestness to quell 
the riot of moral anarchy that breaks 
out at point after point in the industrial, 
commercial, and political life of the 
Nation. 

It is auspicious that just at this time, 
when a serious moral crisis is demanding 
religious solidarity to meet its challenge 
by calling out the moral reserves, the 
projected Federation of Churches has 
secured the concurrence of twenty-one 
denominations. ‘The great possibilities 
of regenerative power involved in this 
movement are conditioned on clear 
vision of the radical need and remedy, 
for “‘ where there is no vision the people 
cast off restraint.” 

The social troubles of our time, as an 
Australian bishop has remarked, spring 
largely from defective social ideals. 
Jesus’ ideal of the social life, presented 
in the Golden Rule, is competition in 
giving benefit; but for this has been 
substituted competition in getting bene- 
fit—mastery instead of ministry. Jesus’ 
ideal of the moral life is aspiration to 
imitate the perfect goodness of the 
Heavenly Father; but for this has been 
substituted conformity to the standard 
practice of the time. Hence Christianity 
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as it now exists, fallen away from the 
high ideals of Jesus, is too weak for 
the regenerating work now necessary for 
social salvation. 

Here, then, is the point of difficulty 
on which clear vision and wise guidance 
must concentrate the initial endeavors 
of the federated churches, responsible as 
they are for establishing in social life 
the ideals of Jesus. We must first build 
up in hearts what we would build up in 
communities and institutions. How 
urgent is this prime need a great English 
bishop has told us: “ Paradoxical as it 
may sound, the majority of Christian 
people do not yet seem to know what 
Christian morality really is”.—a paradox 
illuminated by the more ancient saying, 
“« He who ceases to become better ceases 
to be good.” Jesus’ ideal of the right- 
eous life as a life of religious aspiration 
toward the divine righteousness, Jesus’ 
ideal of his Church as a religious brother- 
hood unitedly bent on transforming hu- 
man society intoa religious brotherhood— 
these alone produce the type of Christian 
and of church that can save a modern 
society based on self-interest from sliding 
into the pit in which all ancient societies 
disappeared. 

‘The present time is surely auspicious 
for a return of the federated churches to 
these first principles. A moral awaken- 
ing has begun in the land. It must not 
rest content with repairing and extending 
the broken hedges of the law. In the 
hearts of the professed disciples of the 
Supreme Moral Teacher of men it must 
rekindle the altar of devotion to his 
divine ideals of the righteous life. Can 
we not hope that the leaders of the 
federated churches already begin to see 
that this is the crucial point on which 
the collective interest and effort of the 
churches must be concentrated? The 
Church must take to heart the divine 
design of its existence, must realize in its 
own consciousness the ideal of the moral 
life, both individual and sociaf, which 
the Master has given to it, if it would 
wish to achieve even an approximation to 
that ideal in the community. The sea 
must rise toward the heavenly luminary 
that attracts it before it can flood with 
its purifying tide the noisome flats along 
the city’s shore. 
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The Spectator 


Quite lately the Spectator witnessed 
a novel sight: the invasion by Indians 
of the beautiful Mission Inn at River- 
side, California. But the forty or more 
Indians assembled there were clothed 
like the ordinary business man who 
leaves his home to attend a political 
convention. One exception there was 
as regards the cut of the hair, and 
only one, whose straight black locks 
hung about his shoulders after the man- 
ner of the “real live Indian.” Captain 
Jack Jones, Chief of the Mojave Indians 
at Needles, Arizona, had an individual- 
ity all his own, and was the most marked 
figure at the Conference. The civilizing 
influences placed around the Mojaves 
do not reach their hair, for, though will- 
ing and anxious to accept education, to 
don the clothes of the American civilian, 
and in many instances to embrace 
Christianity, they refuse to cut the hair 
with which nature has endowed them. 


8 


The occasion which brought these 
Indians together from all parts of the 
State was an Indian Conference—the first 
ome ever held in California, and con- 
ducted along the lines laid down at the 
Lake Mohonk meetings. ‘Fhis Confer- 
ence was called for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the especial needs of the Cali- 
fornia Indians, and giving them the 
opportunity of speaking for themselves 
and telling in their own way the story 
of their lives, their opportunities and 
restrictions, thus unconsciously demon- 
strating what education, kind treatment, 
and fair play have done for them. Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley said in his opening 
address that “heretofore the California 
Indians have been somewhat neglected. 
Representatives from California have 
been invited to the Lake Mohonk meet- 
ings, but, owing to the great distance, 
very few have accepted.” Prominent 
Indian workers from all parts of the 


State were present at the Riverside 
Conference: Professor Frederic W. Put- 
nam, Director of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who spoke of the diversity of 
Indian languages in California—twenty 
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distinct languages and over one hundred 
dialects—a condition which has long 
puzzled anthropologists; Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber, Secretary of the Department 
of Anthropology, affiliated colleges, San 
Francisco ; Professor Pliny Earle God- 
dard, of the University ot California ; 
C. E. Kelsey, the Government Agent of 
Indian Affairs in California ; Charles F. 
Lummis, City Librarian of Los Angeles ; 
Miss Sarah D. True, Superintendent of 
Reservations on the desert section, char- 
acterized as “the best maz among all the 
superintendents,” and many others, the 
range of interested workers extending 
from the President of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Dr. David Starr Jordan, to Captain 
Jack Jones, Chief of the Mojaves. 


® 


Grouped to one side and behind the 
presiding officer, Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, were the modernized Indians— 
chieftains of the various tribes of north- 
ern and southern California—varying 
somewhat in color of skin and expres- 
sion of countenance, but all able to 
understand the speeches made in their 
behalf. As one speaker said, “ they are 
picked men rather than typical represent- 
atives of those whose cause they come 
to plead.” Scattered through the audi- 
ence were the bright-faced and intel- 
ligent-looking young men from Sher- 
man Institute, many of them wearing 
the neat gray suit which marked them 
as members of the band. For an hour 
preceding each evening session this 
band of Indian musicians from the 
Indian school gave a concert in the 
courtyard of the hotel, then joined the 
ranks of interested listeners within. The 
Glenwood Arts and Crafts room was 
utilized for the sale of Indian baskets, 
embroideries, and other Indian relics and 
curios. 
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The sight was one to rejoice the heart 
of Helen Hunt Jackson could she have 
lived to this epoch in the history of the 
California Indian. One speaker at the 
Conference, referring to her work, said: 
“Thousands read ‘ Ramona’ and followed 
the troubles and sufferings of the poor 
Indians who would never have read dry 
facts not woven into fiction.” An Indian 


from the reservation at Temecula spoke 
of the needs of his people for water, and 
this band of. Indians was the very one 
evicted from its homes, as so graphically 
described by Mrs. Jackson in “ Ramona.” 
A teacher of the day school at Temecula, 
himself a full-blooded Indian with a 
record of twenty years as a government 
teacher, said that he believed the only 
way to do good among the Indians was 
to give them instruction in industrial 
schools. Another, a former Sherman 
graduate and now captain of the Cahuilla 
reservation, indorsed this opinion, saying 
that the Indian race can learn as well as 
any other race, and it needs only educa- 
tion. The captain of the reservation at 
Saboba entered a plea for a re-survey of 
his reservation, which he had been de- 
manding for years, as well as means to 
develop more water. ‘ What would you 
people of Riverside do without water?” 
he asked. “Look at your orchards, 
your beautiful flowers and lawns, all the 
result of plenty of water! We have 
water on our reservation—all we want is 
means to develop it.” 
& 

Several of the chiefs from the north- 
ern part of the State were called upon, 
and their plea was for reservations such 
as the Indians of Southern California 
have, and more schools and more 
churches. It was shown that the north- 
ern Indians are in a much worse condi- 
tion than those in the southern part of 
the State. One chief said he would go 
back and tell his people of the kindness 
of the people of the south. “ The peo- 
ple around us in the north,” he said, 
“hate us like rattlesnakes, and we have 
no chance at ail.” Another chief asked 
that a church might be built nearer to 
his peopie. ‘“ We want a church,” he 
said; ‘I am a Christian and my people 
are Christian people. We now have to 
walk seven miles to church.” Between 
these various speeches Mr. Kelsey would 
explain certain points referred to by the 
speakers, showing why the development 
of water had not been feasible as at first 
planned, and commenting also upon 
other questions of land rights, allotment 
of lands, and kindred matters. The 
manner in which these Indians expressed 
themselves showed inexperience in pub- 
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lic speaking, but their language was sur- 
prisingly good, and they told their stories 
in a simple, unaffected way. 


® 


The Spectator watched “Captain Jack” 
of the Mojaves all through the first eve- 
ning session, as he faced the audience 
from his seat on the platform, and formed 
the impression that all the speeches were 
falling on deaf ears, and that he under- 
stood not a word of English. His face 
was stolid and blank, and but for his 
frequent motions of mopping his brow 
with a dark-colored handkerchief and 
pushing back his straight locks, one 
would fancy him just falling asleep, 
as he sat upright in his straight-back 
chair. ‘The next morning he was called 
upon to speak, and the impressions of 
the preceding evening were found to be 
incorrect, as he spoke in fairly good 
English and expressed himself weli. Dr. 
Kroeber afterwards explained that Jack 
is a very notable character, “a brilliant 
man, a Christian, and a good citizen.” 
He did not learn to read and write until 
past forty-five years of age. “He is a 
man,” said Dr. Kroeber, “I am proud 
to call my friend, not only because he 
is the only person here who wears long 
hair, but also because he is a Christian 
and a good American. I am proud of 
him because, while his people originally 
inhabited the Mojave Valley, they have 
at present no land to which they have a 
title—though the Government has lately 
taken steps to secure them individual 
allotment—yet Jack is a landlord, for 
he has bought from his own savings 
several town lots, on which he has 
erected buildings and rented them to 
the white people.” As a contrast to 
this Indian, educated in middle life, was 
the intelligent, bright-faced young man 
Yellow Tail, from the Crow Reservation 
in Montana, now an attendant at the 
Riverside High School, after the course 
of instruction at Sherman Institute. 
The Spectato: said to him, “ And will 
you carry the name of ‘ Yellow Tail’ with 
you now that you are so well educated ?” 
“ Yes, always,” was his reply, “ that 
every one may know that I am an In- 
dian ;” and he added that it was his 
desire to study law and to return to his 
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people as a lawyer qualified to fight their 
battles for them. 


® 


To sum up briefly the principal 
needs of the California Indian as set 
forth at this first Conference by the 
speakers, one must place first upon the 
list the crying need of more land and 
more water. The Government land 
which has been allotted is in almost every 
case too poor to admit of cultivation, and 
an Indian to be self-supporting and self- 
respecting must have land fit for cultiva- 
tion. Individual allotments were urged 
rather than the bunching of so many 
together on one reservation. And with 
the land must come the means to develop 
the water. In many cases the water 
could be had if there were money to pay 
for the mechanical work necessary to 
develop it. Much was said concerning 
the liquor traffic among the Indians, and 
it was urged that stronger laws be made 
to keep liquor from the reservations and 
to enforce the penalty for selling it to an 
Indian. With this plea for protection 
from the liquor traffic was presented the 
need of medical attendance and hospi- 
tals; of security of legal rights and fixity 
of tenure ; of field matrons and mission- 
aries. The point most clearly empha- 
sized was not the transforming of the 
Indian into a white man, but the making 
him a better Indian in his own environ- 
ment; in other words, improving the 
** Indianness ” of the Indian. We should 
teach the Indian not to be ashamed of 
his lineage nor of his handiwork, and 
should encourage him to practice his 
ancient arts and crafts, folk-lore and 
songs. Reference was made to the 
change in Government methods regard- 
ing the Indian, and much praise was 
given to Commissioner Leupp, who, one 
speaker said, ‘knows more than all his 
predecessors put together.” The Con- 
ference is an encouraging sign of the 
times in that noted men of broad vision 
and strong sympathies have come to- 
gether for the purpose cf improving the 
condition of the red men—not simply to 
state theories concerning them, but to 
make it possible for each tribe to send 
its own representative and set forth its 
own needs. 

















THE LAIRD OF BRIARCLIFF 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 


is seldom, so far, that captains of 

industry resolve to abandon the 
absorbing pursuit of wealth when com- 
petence even beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice has been thrust upon them. Let us 
therefore not fail to record one who has 
just passed away as a shining exception: 
Morris K. Jesup, a man who broadened 
and grew wiser year after year, and then, 
throwing down the cares of business, 
attained unique position for service ren- 
dered to hisfellows. Many men have tried 
this path, but few have trodden it hap- 
pily and usefully to the end. It requires 
indomitable will to march on, saying to 
innumerable temptations, “ Get thee be- 
hind me! I shall not spend my old age 
grabbing for more dollars which I do 
not need.” On the other hand, experi- 
ence teaches us that miserly traits develop 
and strengthen year after year, and that 
the acquisition of more money deadens 
lofty and generous aspirations until the 
miserable, feeble old man finally be- 
comes centered more and more in self, 
and avarice becomes the vice of his old 
age. Aclever lady, becoming interested in 
Swedenborg’s remarkable so-called reve- 
lations, read that men act out their ruling 
loves in heaven. She wondered what 
they would get for a noted old miser to 
do there, his ruling love being to a cer- 
tainty for the root of all evil. Thinking 
‘for a moment, she remarked, “Oh! there 
will be the golden harps to trim and 
weigh. I suppose he would be kept 
working in the metal.” She certainly 
said this, but when some one told her he 
had enjoyed hearing the story, she dis- 
claimed the remark. “That would never 
suit him,” she retorted; “his ‘ ruling 
love’ would not be satisfied unless he 
were just boiling the metal down solid.” 
The ruling love of Mr. Law, the subject 
of our short memoir, was not of this 
character. 

But we must begin at the beginning. 
Mr. Walter W. Law, although really 
born upon English soil not far from the 
Scotch border, tells us that his intense 
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love for Scotland and many Scotch traits 
and contributory circumstances convince 
him that his “forebears” had recently 
moved across the line southward before 
his birth. From what the writer knows 
of him, he is certain that no Scot could 
dispute this claim “ as man and brither.” 
Mr: Law’s early training was strict, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the time; both 
father and mother were stern Noncon- 
formists, leading godly lives, setting the 
best of examples to their children, and 
duly training them in the fear of the Lord. 
The father was a man of Independent 
thought and a member of the body known 
by that name, his mother a woman of 
indomitable energy and enterprise. It 
was soon obvious that the laddie was his 
mother’s “ain son” in these as in other 
respects. At fourteen he was set to work 
as cash-boy in a draper’s shop, and con- 
tributed to the family revenues, the surest 
mode of preserving him from malign influ- 
ences, for to become one of the bread- 
winners of the family was an exalted 
position for a lad to reach so early. 

He was a reading boy, which means 
much, and fortunately he became deeply 
interested in America and read every- 
thing pertaining to the Republic. Ah! 
little can the native American know what 
it means to the born Briton to read of a 
land where one man’s privilege is every 
man’s right, where there are no classes ; 
no man born to rank or office, but every 
man born to what he can attain to; and 
where merit, not birth, not what your 
father was, but what you are, are the only 
tests. This is the prime prize every 
American is boin to. ‘This is the “ fair 
deal,” and it lies at the root of our sturdy 
independence, and makes the American 
boy more of a man than the British boy 
can possibly be, and the American less of 
a snob than the Briton. Matthew Arnold 
once said to the writer, explaining an 
incident, “‘ My dear Carnegie, we are all 
snobs. Eight hundred years of snob- 
bery in our veins, we can’t help it.” 
There was not a drop of the snob in 
young Law after he had read not only 
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of the political institutions but of the 
position of the church in our blessed 
land under a government which protects 
all sects, favoring none. ‘This appealed 
to the young Democrat and Independ- 
ent, for his parents, as stern Noncon- 
formists, had developed in him the 
Covenanting strain. ‘This makes all the 
difference, for in England the Church 
divides, or rather makes, society. The 
Nonconformist is rarely or never in 
it, for it is still true that it is excep- 
tional for “carriage people” to remain 
two generations out of “ ¢#e Church,” 
meaning only the Episcopalian sect. 
Our subject fortunately possessed the 
literary faculty, or at least the taste, in 
no small degree, as shown by his early 
appreciation of the best thoughts re- 
corded in the works of the masters. 
One of the early signs of future use- 
fulness in the boy was his thirst for 
reading, and especially for recording 
what strongly appealed to him. He fed 
himself upon the precious words of the 
best teachers, recording them in a book, 
and constantly adding to them, until the 
collection of gems became a storehouse 
of weighty precepts, any one page suffi- 
cient to keep the possessor upon the 
right path in all things. ‘“ He is never 
alone who is accompanied by noble 
thoughts,” is one of the treasures of this 
precious little book (small enough to be 
carried in a side pocket) which was his 
inseparable companion. It may well be 
believed that our subject had few lonely 
hours in his pilgrimage. 
In addition to this multiform and con- 
stant companion, he constantly added 
to his list of personal friends through 
life, being an attractive personality, as 
also to those silent counselors of his 
breviary who were ever in affectionate 
attendance upon him, ready tocall. His 
employer and subsequent partner, William 
Sloane, evidently stands enshrined in his 
heart. The quotation that has influenced 
him most, and still holds first place, is: 
“Nay, falter not, ’tis an assured good to 
seek the noblest. 

*Tis your only good when you have seen it, 
for this higher vision 

Poisons all meaner choice forevermore.” 


The difference is wide indeed between 
the young man who feels the divine 
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spark and absorbs it, making only the 
highest his ideal, and he who only gropes 
through life without guidance from the 
highest teachers. 

At the age of twenty-two, when pros- 
pects were far from bright for the young 
man, a friend suggested that he should 
try America. He landed in New York 
in January, 1860, with a few, a very few, 
pounds in his pockets, only sufficient for 
three weeks’ idleness, a perfect stranger, 
unknowing and unknown. He found 
work, however, and was able to keep 
himself. In 1861 there came dark days, 
but he was retained by his employer 
until the business failed. Here came 
his trial—no money to buy summer 
clothing, and very close indeed to the 
want of his daily bread. But he strug- 
gled through. The Member of Parlia- 
ment of his district, who had recognized 
the value of the services of the young 
campaigner, sent him a present of ten 
pounds (fifty dollars), which he very 
badly needed ; but, knowing his parents’ 
needs to be even greater, he sent it 
home, Yes, he sent it home. Readers 
will note this and feel the heart throb. 
The sender to-day, I opine, thanks God 
that he was born in poverty, for wealth 
denies such sublime sacrifices as these 
to its unfortunate possessors. 

Following this incident, Mr. William 
Sloane and his son John, to whom Mr. 
Law had received letters of introduction, 
kindly took him into their great store, 
although he knew nothing of the busi- 
ness. Something in the lad pleased 
them. Four years’ trial sufficed to make 
the store boy with $350 a year a partner— 
yes, a partner, no less, along with a 
younger son of the family, the present 
William D. Sloane. 

If the biographer of Mr. Law were to 
write a hundred pages demonstrating 
that he had to deal with that rare but 
ever-mounting character, the exceptional 
young man, he could not so clearly prove 
his case as these few words settle it, 
leaving nothing to be said: “Shop boy 
for four years, and then, presto, change ! 
partner in William Sloane & Sons, 
principal house of the day in its field.” 
True, the Sloanes, father and mother, 
were both Scotch, and Dunfermline 
bairns at that, but although no doubt 
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this was no drawback to Mr. Law’s 
advance, who was “ of that ilk’ himself, 
still it was not “the wee drap bluid 
atween them ”’ that transformed the shop 
boy into the partner. We may be sure 
it was zeal and ability founded upon 
character, qualities present in some of 
the sons of all nations, that won that day. 

For thirty-seven years he labored 
zealously, until 1898. Our hero, then 
feeling the strain of prolonged labor, 
gave up active business, but his partners 
begged him to remain one of the trustees 
of the corporation during his life. 

On his seventieth birthday his fellow- 
trustees presented him with a loving-cup. 
Some stories of the shop boy have come 
to my ears, and as these may set other 
boys thinking how to become partners, 
two of them are here given. He asked 
permission to devote his two weeks’ 
holiday one summer to testing an idea 
he had that the Sloanes should become 
wholesale dealers and furnish other 
stores. He succeeded, and the whole- 
sale department soon became important. 
His chief, Mr. Sloane, had not taken 
keenly to the idea, but frankly wrote 
him iater, “I was wrong in doubting its 
success.” The second tradition is that 
Mr. Law became so immersed in selling 
goods upon a specially busy day that he 
forgot his lunch altogether, went home 
late, so tired that he could not eat a bite 
of supper, and so was twenty-four hours 
without food, but was on hand next 
morning, as usual. 

As a salesman he was unequaled. 
His heart was in his work, and his em- 
- ployers’ success, not his own, first in 
mind. 

There was one quotation in Mr. Law’s 
book of gems which seems to have 
influenced his later career after the mer- 
chant had abandoned the warehouse and 
developed into the retired gentleman. 
This was the view taken by Washington, 
for upon the title-page of one of his 
books it was written that “the only gen- 
tlemanlike way of growing rich is by the 
art of husbandry. All other occupa- 
tions have something in them of the 
mean and subservient. This alone is 
free and noble, and the wealth thus 
gotten may almost be said to be of a 
man’s own creating.” Hence Washing- 
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ton’s return to Mount Vernon, and hence, 
we may infer, Mr. Law’s retreat to the 
now famous Briarcliff Manor, which, by 
numerous accretions, now comprises 
about five thousand acres in Westchester 
County, some thirty miles from New 
York City. 

He had long been alive to the danger- 
ous impurity of that chief liquid of 
universal consumption—milk—and the 
noble ambition arose to attain to the 
production of the richest and purest 
possible. Neither time nor expense has 
been spared to reach this aim. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Law was not long without a 
hobby when he gave up work—or in this 
case we may surely pronounce it an ideal ; 
hobbies sometimes have a way of devel- 
oping into ideals, probably because of 
the difference men find between their 
hobby and their horse. They can get 
off the horse. Retiring from business 
is generally disastrous for the man who 
is not blessed with a hobby that he must 
ride. It will not do to change occupa- 
tion even with millions to retire upon if 
there be nothing to retire to. 

The first part of the Briarcliff prop- 
erty, when purchased in 1890, was com- 
posed of small and unprofitable fields, 
the soil miserably poor. All this has 
been changed in the past years, and the 
land, now fertile, yields abundant crops 
of hay and maize for the cattle, a thou- 
sand in number. Mr. Law knew noth- 
ing of farming, and soon found there was 
much to learn and new standards to 
establish. Beginning with a few cows, 
the herd gradually increased, but great 
was the difficulty of expelling tubercu- 
losis and other objectionable features. 
Nothing was left untried to reach the 
ideal perfect herd which is now a source 
of wonderment to visitors. A university 
professor skilled in all things agricultu- 
ral keeps watch over the animals. Every 
known appliance or mode of treatment 
is at hand, and the herd is pronounced 
free from all and every ailment. In all 
cases of doubt animals are sacrificed. 
The daily product of milk is between 
three and four thousand quarts, for 
which the demand is greater than the 
supply. Such is the effect of deserved 
“ spotless reputation.” 

Not only the purest milk as first 
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ambition, but “ the most perfect roses” 
became the secondary ambition or sub- 
hobby at Briarcliff, and no less than a 
hundred thousand growing plants of 
American Beauties send their product to 
New York. As many as eight thou- 
sand—mostly long stems—have been 
shipped in one day, and the demand, 
as in the case of milk, is not yet fully 
satisfied. 

Many lots of ground have been sold 
under important restrictions to accept- 
able parties who have built homes. No 
drinking saloon is permitted upon the 
estate, or any nuisance that would be 
objectionable to families desirous of 
pure, sweet, healthy life for themselves 
and their children. 

A really beautiful church has been 
erected, favorite of all structures of the 
Laird. It is decorated with exquisite 
Tiffany glass windows, rare works of art, 
the delight of connoisseurs. One of 
them is to the memory of Mr. Law’s 
parents, and another to that of his 
revered senior partner and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Sloane. These are 
exquisite, and rank with the best work 
of the famous artists. 

Mr. Law’s catholicity shines out in 
this church. Originally built for his em- 
ployees, it has broadened, and, although 
still affiliated with the Congregational 
churches of the county, it is in no sense 
sectarian. No subscription to any creed 
is required. Its membership is of all 
denominations except perhaps the Roman 
Catholic. All who acknowledge the ex- 
istence of God, believe in Christ and in 
the Bible according to their own inter- 
pretations, may become members. Here 
again the Laird is something of a pioneer 
in marshaling men on the way. which 
Christians must soon tread. 

This beautiful church is one of the 
few, the very few, in which the old hymn 
can be sung without unavailing regret 
and perhaps pangs of conscience: 

“ Behold, how good a thing it is, 
And how exceeding well, 


Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell !” 


Here all unite simply as Christians and 
worship together in unity. The stern 
Presbyterian, firm still upon predestina- 
tion and the sin of “imputed righteousness 
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and of salvation through good works ;” 
the Episcopalian, certain that the pure 
religion comes through the laying on of 
hands by man from bishop to bishop; 
some good souls strong in the efficacy 
of immersion vs. sprinkling ; and half a 
dozen other divisions of Christians, each 
exalting trifling differences upon points 
of view and each sect building separate 
churches to worship by themselves, have 
a lesson in Briarcliff Church which they 
should take to heart. The writer, when 
traveling round the world, saw nothing 
that saddened him more than the rival 
sects of Christians, engaged in proclaim- 
ing their respective differences, trying to 
convert the heathen toa revelation about 
which they could not agree themselves 
even so far as to unite in worshiping the 
same God in the same temple, each sect 
building its own. 

The Briarcliff Church is not the least— 
perhaps it is the greatest—of all the 
lessons that sectarian visitors can learn. 
Certainly it is one that must sooner or 
later be learnt if Christianity is to tri- 
umph by holding in its fold the mass of 
thoughtful, neighbor-loving people. 

Recently there has been added a first- 
class hotel, also under stringent regula- 
tions, which is largely patronized by 
those sceking for a time the needed 
change of pure country life under the 
most favorable conditions. 

There have also been established in 
Briarcliff Manor four excellent schools 
of wide reputation, three of which are 
for girls and one for boys. ‘Together 
they go far to make an educational center 
of the place. 

Mr. Law has in his employ an average 
of six hundred people, among whom 
he passes freely as if one of themselves, 
as indeed he‘ is. They form a happy, 
neighborly community. Many thought- 
ful arrangements are made for their com- 
fort and happiness. ‘The visitor finds 
evidence at every turn that employer 
and employed are first of all fellow-mem- 
bers of the Briarcliff Manor Fraternity 
and very proud of the fact, determined to 
enhance its fame and happy indeed that 
their lot has been cast in pleasant places 
and determined to live up to their 
environment. 

The writer well knows that this sketch 
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would not be satisfactory to the Laird if 
it failed to record that his experiment 
has been financially successful even at 
this early period of development. It is 
to-day upon a sound business footing, 
although it is conducted in millionaire 
style ; money is seemingly lavished un- 
hesitatingly in all directions in pursuit 
of the lofty ideal—perfection, as far as 
that is possible in mortal affairs; and 
well enough is never let alone, because 
well enough is never “well enough” 
when it can be bettered. It was Mr. 
Law’s ambition to prove that it pays 
to produce the best. This he has done 
at Briarcliff. This work of his has 
no taint of so-called philanthropy of 
giving. It may be deemed very sound 
philanthropy in the highest sense, how- 
ever, resting as it does upon the sound 
foundation of business success as well. 
We must elevate the Laird out of that 
class commonly called philanthropists, 
whose frequent administration of wealth 
is such as to give rise to the definition 
of the philanthropist as a man with more 
money than sense. 

Mr. Law has taught all men by example 
that one important article, best and 
purest, unadulterated, undiluted, can be 
produced at a profit, although no expense 
be spared to obtain this perfection. 
Hence his satisfaction is unalloyed, and 
in this he has done a much more truly 
philanthropic work than if he had squan- 
dered his money and was compelled to 
continue squandering it to produce the 
article, or rather the two articles—for his 
car-loads of roses daily are also paying a 
‘satisfactory profit. ‘To furnish absolutely 
pure milk as a profitable business is 
philanthropy which benefits the public, 
and, only less important, pays the bold, 
level-headed business philanthropist as 
well. It blesses him who makes and him 
who takes. 

Innumerable are the schemes devised 
to remedy some of the most deplorable 
evils of our day, which are found im- 
practicable simply because they cannot 
be made to yield a small but certain 
return upon the capital needed. To 
make philanthropic ventures pay is by 
far the surest way to insure the improve- 
ment of the masses. 
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Early in life a saying of Goethe’s made 
upon Mr. Law a deep impression, which 
never left him: “The greatest thing in 
life is energy with an honest purpose; 
once fixed, then victory; and no circum- 
stance, no opportunity, can make a two- 
legged creature a man without it.” The 
writer noticed the following motto promi- 
nently displayed in the Workman’s Hall 
at Briarcliff: “The man must be bigger 
than the difficulty; not the difficulty 
bigger than the man.” 

After reading these lines, who will 
venture to say that Mr. Law has not 
chosen the wiser part in resigning from 
the alluring task of acquiring millions of 
dollars in his old age, and devoting his 
remaining years to the perfection of 
pure milk supply and the growing of 
roses under Arcadian conditions, as his 
ideal? In the opinion of the writer and 
those with him who recently saw Arcadia, 
a visit to Briarcliff will leave no doubt 
upon that subject. But, then, let it be 
noted, the man who would follow Mr. 
Law’s example had better carefully con- 
sider first whether there be that “ some- 
thing within” which would enable him 
to create the Arcadia without. Mr. Law 
owns his money; it does not own him. 
He has a mind stored with rich gems 
that obey his call; his treasures are not 
gold and silver. Never does he cease 
to add to his fine library, year after year. 
Here are the treasures he prizes “ above 
a dukedom.” In communion with the 
gods he has found out some of their 
secrets. One, no doubt, was that 

* Tt’s no in health, it’s no in rank, 

It’s no in wealth like London bank, 
To make us truly blest. 
If happiness hath not its seat 
And center in the breast, 
We may be wise or rich or great, 
But never can be blest.” 
“The aids to noble life are all within.” 
Men receive only as they give forth. 
Mr. Law all his days has been in con- 
stant intimacy with the genii of Arcadia. 
He is their pupil, and knows the ways 
of the “ uncanny folk’ who inhabit the 
groves. 

Long may the Laird of Briarcliff be 
spared to fulfill his mission, for mission 
he has. The verdict at last must be, 
“ He has not lived his life in vain.” 








THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL 
UNREST 
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“ CHURCH which does not 
A reach workingmen, to which 
few workingmen come—what is 
the matter with it?” This is the ques- 
tion which two men fell to discussing one 
evening a year ago at a club of young 
writers. One man was Dr. Percy Grant, 
rector of the Church of the Ascension; 
the other was Alexander Irvine, who had 
shortly before given up the pastorate of 
a large New Haven parish because a 
conservative church did not want a min- 
ister who was the chief figure in a labor 
union and leader in a bitterly fought 
strike. Mr. Irvine had left the church, 
he thought, forever. He was making 
his living by magazine writing ; his only 
preaching was the talks which he gave 
four times a week to the employees of 
factories and car shops during the noon 
hour. 

The two men found that they had a 
common ideal of the place of the church 
in modern life. Their audiences were 
very wide apart. The Church of the 
Ascension, one of the old and wealthy 
Fifth Avenue churches, supported by 
capitalistic New York families, had never 
been one to which working people had 
come. Even a chapel built in old Green- 
wich Village, the crowded district near- 
est to the church doors, had been unable 
to reach the neighborhood. 

“T would like to work as a volunteer 
in your church,” said Mr. Irvine, at the 
end of the discussion, considering with 
quick respect the well-groomed British 
figure opposite him; and a week later 
he was asked to take charge of the 
Ascension Chapel. For two Sunday 
evenings he conducted the services there. 
Then he came over to the church itself. 
The plan scarcely went further at first 
than to give the men who listened to 
him during the week, leaning against 
factory machinery, greasy and warm as 
they ate their luncheon, an opportunity 
to hear him in comfort. 


To these evening services working 
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people came. Mr. Irvine preached about 
the things of which they wanted to hear. 
He preached of Socialism—of Morris 
and Ruskin first, then of some ideal 
commonwealths, those of Plato and Ly- 
curgus, More’s Utopia, Bacon’s, and the 
Brook Farm experiment. After a few 
weeks it was decided that there should 
be an after-meeting at the close of the 
service. It is unsatisfactory to drift in 
and out of a church without any personal 
touch with those about you, and unsat- 
isfactory to a minister to see his congre- 
gation doing so. The first Sunday night 
thirty people stayed for the after-meeting. 
It was held in the chapel informally. 
They talked about the sermon. Every 
Sunday there were more who stayed. 
The talk always drifted around to the 
social order, this being the subject which 
engaged the minds of most of those who 
came in, 

Soon some people whose names and 
points of view were well known (on eco- 
nomic and social questions) began to 
come—Mrs, Cobden-Sanderson, Lincoln 
Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, Charles 
Edward Russell, Robert Hunter, Will- 
iam Haywood, Professor H. B. Mitchell, 
of Columbia, Charles Johnston, and 
others. They were asked to speak. 

The meetings took on more formality. 
They are now conducted by a chairman 
who calls regularly upon three or four 
speakers for five minutes apiece, after 
which the discussion is thrown open to 
the audience. Speakers in the audience 
are limited to three minutes each. 

These are not cool meetings. Working 
people are not cool on economic ques- 
tions. It was not intended that the 
meetings should be devoted to any one 
field of thought, but they settled down 
almost at once to the discussion of two 
things—the formation of a better social 
order and the great economic differences 
that are keeping the different classes 
apart. 

“It is strange how quickly we come 
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down to elemental things,” Mr. Irvine 
said. ‘The bread line, the old Christian 
ideal of development by suffering, the 
unemployed, the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in labor matters, the Social- 
ists’ party platform—these are some of 
the various questions which have been 
under discussion. Here you have a 
people’s forum, crowded with laboring 
people often incoherent, sometimes stat- 
ing their bitter question with a sting 
which the cultured cannot equal; all 
thinking, coming into life intellectually, 
and asking why things are as they are 
with them—a large proportion of wage- 
earners, and with them an increasing 
number of those who pay wages, wealthy 
pew-holders in the church, brought in 
touch here with an aspect of life little 
known to most of them. It is these two 
classes of fundamentally different ideas 
and social position, listening to each 
other with an intent to understand, and 
with a certain unusual attitude of toler- 
ance constantly growing between them— 
this is the situation which makes these 
meetings unique. 

It is not a situation easily handled. 
A person whose blood is hissing hot is 
likely to point his finger at his man and 
say, “ You are a coward and a liar,” an 
expression of a point of view which does 
not make for social betterment and has 
a tendency to end a debate in a heap. 
Only a fine and watchful wisdom could 
have met the problems that have come 
up in an experiment so full of pitfalls, so 
little assured of approval. Such dangers 
and others more delicate Dr. Grant has 


‘found ways to avert. Then there is 


Alexander Irvine in his long clerical 
robe, which sits incongruously on the 
military stride he acquired in the cam- 
paign of the Sudan; with his big, open- 
handed gestures, his explosive Irish 
laughter, which is an olive branch and 
a comic opera and a philosophy in itself ; 
rushing forward whenever things grow 
warm, and elbowing himself into the 
thick of the fight; telling a story, rais- 
ing a laugh, and then pouring out at the 
end of every meeting the rich flood of his 
Celtic fervor and courage and strength 
to bear in his own person the whole 
world sorrow—all his, every pang of it. 
“Why don’t they get a minister of 


their own kind?” said a feverish-eyed 
man who sat beside me one night in 
the balcony, and talked about bombs 
with a familiarity which kept me quiv- 
ering between the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation and interest in his evident 
admiration for this move of an institution 
which he was accustomed to revile. 
“Why don’t they get one of their own 
kind? There’s good preachers in the 
Episcopal Church.” 

“ T think it was rather big of them,” 
I offered, carefully. ‘“ They took their 
man where they found him. It isn’t a 
question of creed.” 

“Well, he’s all right,” he said, with 
evident disgust, ‘‘ but I guess they’ll stop 
us pretty quick when we begin to talk 
facts.” 

“They didn’t stop anybody, did they?” 
I took the risk of saying when the meet- 
ing was over. 

These meetings are not for the work- 
ingman and the Socialist alone; there 
are all kinds of people. There are the 
graceful women at the back of the plat- 
form, in their plumed hats and delicate 
gowns, drooping upon the carved arms 
of the chancel chairs, silent and absorbed, 
seeing a strange world. There is the 
young workman in a sweater; gigantic, 
vital as an oak, and with the power to 
use the English tongue; the self-con- 
tained college professor whose poise 
comes out sharply in contrast with the 
little East Side hotheads who are shot 
to their feet with the intensity of their 
emotions, and can only lash about in a 
sea of words and hammer the unretali- 
ating air like boys in an oratorical con- 
test ; and the gentle old saint who gets 
to his feet in sections, and offers for our 
consideration a few beautiful sentiments 
culled from the social philosophy of the 
fall of 1846. There is the young man 
who has given up law or medicine or 
art and left a happy home to hasten 
social progress by stoking a furnace or 
trimming the trees in Central Park—in 
deadly earnest, but somewhat outgener- 
aled by his new-found altruism. ‘There 
is the trade-unionist who thinks that 
organized labor has spoken the last word 
in social evolution ; the physician who 
believes that economics is the same 
thing as biology; the theosophist, pre- 
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occupied with the soul, and far distant 
from that great world of material misery 
which modern life has set itself to con- 
quer. And Dr. Grant, the man who has 
made all this exchange of ideas possible, 
stands in the crowd at the back of the 
platform, observant and gracious, but 
neither speaking nor interfering with 
the proceedings. Even on the Sunday 
evening of March 29, the day after the 
unemployed had been prevented from 
meeting in Union Square, he stood by 
while the audience boiled itself up to 
fever heat. 

Mr. Irvine had been in the Square. 
He was to have been one of the speakers. 
A good many of the people in the audi- 
ence had been there ; and very many of 
them had lived near to the problems 
of the unemployed all winter. A few of 
them had been knocked down by the 
policemen. Mr. Irvine had been within 
ten feet of the bomb which was exploded. 
But the talk did not center about per- 
sonal experiences. The real issue, the 
American right to free speech and free 
assemblage, and the question of solidar- 
ity among working people—of standing 
all together—engaged that hour and a 
half session. 

“Would you mind telling me why you 
were there Saturday afternoon ?” one of 
the vestrymen asked Mr. Irvine as they 
came in together. 

“ Well, that is a pretty personal ques- 
tion,” Mr. Irvine said, the furrows in his 
face sharpening, “ but I don’t mind tell- 
ing you. I was there because I have a 
big reserve in me; for ten years I have 
hadit. Sometime it will be called upon, 
and I did not know but what it would 
be called upon Saturday afternoon. That 
is the first reason. And I was there, 
secondly, because there is a difference 
between differing with a man on the best 
way to doa thing, and wanting to see him 
suffer if he should make a mistake. And 
I was there, thirdly, as a representative 
of this church,” he said, and his face 
blazed up. “I thought there might be 
trouble, and if there was, this church 
ought to be there. I thought there 
might be a fight, and when there is a 
fight for something that is right, the 
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place for a Christian minister is in the 
thick of it.” 

This meeting was the most effective 
one’ of the winter. It was the most 
effective because it did most to bring to 
consummation the generous ideal back 
of the attempt being made here—that of 
bringing working people and the rich to 
an understanding of each other. ‘The 
meeting in Union Square was a defiance 
of authority of the kind which it is easiest 
to condemn. As read behind a plate- 
glass window or over an open fire under 
the evening lamp, it did not look the 
same thing that it did at the Church of 
the Ascension, through the eyes of men 
who had tried in it to find a way to 
solve something which pressed upon 
them with such fierceness that it must be 
solved. The question of one Russian 
and an exploding bomb became inci- 
dental; and the whole laboring man’s 
arraignment loomed up large and breath- 
ing. It looked just, at the Church of 
the Ascension, and full of a strength 
which must be taken account of; and 
Mr. Irvine, who had experienced on 
Saturday a social baptism which he could 
hand on to all those who listened to him 
that night, and stir the roots of some 
deep passion for justice which lies below 
all our habits of thought, did his work 
fully only because he spoke to people of 
both classes. At that meeiing Capital- 
ists and Socialists agreed that free insti- 
tutions can be preserved only by free 
speech. 

No one can measure the influence of 
these meetings, how great or small it is. 
No one can tell how they are coming 
out. As to what they are actually accom- 
plishing, both Dr. Grant and Mr. Irvine 
have a very clear idea. They believe 
that it is by hearing the sincere experi- 
ences and thoughts of people under our 
existing civilization that we learn what 
changes should be made for to-morrow. 
In this people’s forum the classes are 
putting their questions directly to each 
other, and the Church, with its vast 
machinery ready to use, is making the 
opportunity for that understanding be- 
tween them which will avert a growing 
separation. 




















A WONDER-BOOK OF MY 
CHILDHOOD 


BY FANE MARSH PARKER 


D. 1844—sixty-four years ago. 
A Orthodox Christianity, for all 
@ its divers divisions, then stood 
as one in firm allegiance to the literal 
interpretation of the Bible. To question 
the infallibility of the record as history, 
even of its chronology as final, was to 
be accused of heresy, if not of rank 
infidelity. The world had been made in 
six literal days; the sun stood still at 
Joshua’s command ; Christ was coming 
the second time in the clouds of heaven ; 
the end of the world was near, when 
the wicked would be burned up with 
it, root and branch. The faith of the 
Church in the literal fulfillment of the 
unfulfilled prophecies found expression 
in hymns like “Dies Ire”—hymns 
hard to adjust to the fuller revelation of 
to-day. 

That summer of 1844 is not to be 
overlooked in a study of fanaticism. 
It was the year of the culmination of 
Millerism, an outcome of which was the 
founding of the several sects of the 
Adventists of to-day. That was the year 
of “ the tenth day of the seventh-month 
movement ” (October 24), which has 
been called the religious cyclone of the 
century. The open believers in Father 


Miller’s midnight cry, “ Behold, He 
* cometh,” exceeded fifty thousand in this 


country alone. The hearts of a multi- 
tude who did not identify themselves with 
the derided Millerites were failing them 
for fear. The End of the World was 
a leading topic of the press, as is amply 
proved by the files of Boston and New 
York and Philadelphia journals of 1842-— 
1844. 

For ten years and more William Miller 
had been lecturing before crowded audi- 
ences in large cities, showing how the 
prophet Daniel had made plain just 
when the end would be. ‘ When ye see 
these things, know—.” Having seen 
“those things,” knowing the year, the 
month, and the day followed, of course. 


At first William Miller had been in high 
favor with orthodoxy. As a promoter of 
revivals he had been in popular demand. 
It was his later cry to his disciples, 
* Come out of Babylon !”—his call upon 
them to sever their relations with re- 
ligious bodies that did not proclaim the 
speedy coming—that had turned the tide 
against him. The year 1843 was the time 
of the end he first proclaimed. With the 
passing by of that year, and all things 
continuing as they were, fuller light had 
been thrown upon the prophetical periods. 
Basing chronological computations upon 
Roman instead of Jewish time explained 
the mistake perfectly. 1843 Roman time 
should have been 1843 Jewish time; 
A.D. 1844 would see the consummation 
of all things—“and presumably at the 
hour of even.” 

I was six years old (a.p. 1843) when 
my father, the pastor of a country parish 
in eastern New York, “came out of 
Babylon,” burned his ships behind him, 
and moved his family to Rochester to 
fill the place designated for him by 
Father Miller as head of the western 
center of the movement, becoming the 
editor of the weekly journal and of count- 
less publications of the cause. His 
home was a port of storms for the travel- 
ing preachezs, and their families as well, 
and its elastic hospitality included a 
large contingent of the faithful from the 
country round about who. had left their 
all to spend the remnant of time remain- 
ing in constant attendance upon the 
meetings of the believers. The prospect 
of “all going up together with a shout ” 
was ample compensation for sleeping on 
our parlor floor, as many had to do, and 
for leaving their babies overmuch through 
the day to the compulsory care of my 
mother’s children. 

That the trumpet might sound any 
moment we children were in no danger 
of forgetting that summer, for although 
a day had been set for the End, there 
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was a possibility of another mistake in 
calculating periods, in misinterpreta- 
tions, in missing links, etc. ‘That it 
would not do to run any risks in dis- 
obedience was heavy upon our infantile 
minds. We must do our best in caring 
for the babies left all too often on our 
hands. Dread expectancy of hearing 
the “ awful trump ” became wonderfully 
dulled in the long tarrying, happily ; but 
that the day was coming, nearer and 
nearer, that would burn as an oven, we 
never forgot. I knew what the heat of 
an old-fashioned brick oven was like— 
the sudden opening of the door of one 
had once singed my hair. I threw my 
rag doll upon a blaze of garden rub- 
bish one day; watching it shrivel to 
ashes, I learned what to be burned up 
root and branch was like—-and I with a 
green apple in my pocket that minute! 
“ Ifthe Lord comes before morning, may 
I be caught up to meet him in the air,” 
I never failed to say at night. Poor 
little Millerites! Father would see that 
I was caught up in time out of the fire ; 
but then there were three of us little 
girls, and mother besides, and thunder 
and lightning always made her faint 
dead away. Of course my kittens would 
have to go, and a little boy I liked that 
said swear-words. But these moods were 
brief, and came only when I had been 
very naughty. So, all in all, I did not 
have such a very bad time that summer, 
for there was no going to school, nor 
multiplication table, nor spelling-book ; 
but then we had to read a good deal in 
our Bibles and recite from a catechism 
on the Book of Daniel, making it plain 
as could be that the world was coming 
to an end that very year. I would give 
a great deal now to see one of those 
children’s catechisms on Daniel, prepared 
for the little Millerites. It would be a 
rare addition to the bibliography of 
Millerism that President Strong, of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, is col- 
lecting for its library. That there was 
also a text-book on the Apocalypse I 
am quite sure, for how else is my marked 
preference as a child for the visions of 
“TI John” to those of the Book of 
Daniel to be accounted for, or my pre- 
cocious acquaintance with all the sevens 
—candlesticks, angels, churches, seals, 
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vials—each a weil-spring for my imagi- 
nation, and with those locusts with lions’ 
te t1 and scorpion tails, which relegated 
to the background even the fascinating 
he-goat of Daniel, who stamped not only 
upon the terrible ram but the stars of 
heaven as well. 

“ Going to meeting” so much as we 
children did that summer (and, oh! so 
many fast days) was wonderfully re- 
lieved by the rowdy scoffers who occa- 
sionally diversified the long sermons by 
noisy interruptions, when the police 
would arrive—always an impressive epi- 
sode for us. Then sometimes a woman 
would fall into a trance and see strange 
things, or Brother Somebody would 
speak with tongues and have to be sung 
down. That we always enjoyed im- 
mensely. Or we had the baptisms by 
immersion in the river—when the great 
crowd upon the banks would sing: 

* You will see your Lord a-coming 
On the resurrection morning, 


While the band of music 
Will be sounding through the air.” 


Children used to rise for prayers in 
those big meetings, and tell their 
“ sperances.” Mother advised our keep- 
ing out of all that,and we did. Another 
feature was the great wooden images of 
Nebuchadnezzar's first dream that used 
to stand under Father Miller’s pictorial 
chart of the prophecies—those grim por- 
traitures of Daniel’s dreams and John’s 
visions—beasts unknown to zoology. 
The images could be taken apart, king 
dom by kingdom, until nothing was left 
but the feet of iron and clay, doomed to 
be broken in pieces “on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, year of jubilee.” 

Another blessed diversion from the 
impending doom of that summer were 
the parades of the Presidential campaign, 
the big pole raisings, the coons, and the 
log cabins. The processions invariably 
passed our house, the exhilarating music 
alluring me more than once into such 
entire forgetfulness of my eternal salva- 
tion that I hurrahed for Jimmy Polk or 
Harry Clay with equal enthusiasm, and 
that when I believed they were doomed 
to the bottomless pit. 

“Millerite! Millerite!” shouted the 
children of wrath when they saw us on 
the street that summer. “Where are 
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your ascension robes?” Ascension 
robes were always just what we didn’t 
care to hear mentioned. We never saw 
an ascension robe, and Father Miller 
had offered a reward to any one who 
should bring such a thing to him, one 
belonging to a sincere believer. ‘The 
world likes to believe that the Millerites 
had ascension robes, and contradiction 
of the falsehood is useless. 

Marion, my granddaughter, six years 
old, has been asking me recently to tell 
her which of the story books I had as a 
little girl I liked best of all. My reply 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“Oh, grandma! is it really true? 
Didn’t you have any story books at all? 
No Alice? No Jungle Book? No Little 
Women? What! not even Mother 
Goose ?” 

Then it came to me, was revealed to 
me in these my last days, that I did have 
wonder lore as a little child, veritable 
well-springs of romance even if fairy 
stories and their like were denied me. 
Could I have had stronger meat for the 
development of my creative faculties 
than that which was given me in Daniel’s 
dreams and the visions of John the 
Divine? Fiction for children sixty 
years ago was poor stuff,asarule. A 
surfeit of it in my case would have 
made Bible-reading distasteful quite, and 
to be evaded whenever possible. With 
almost nothing but the Bible to read, and 
the regular reading of that made compul- 
sory, I have found in its stories, miracles, 
dreams, and visions that reezlity of un- 
reality that in the alembic of my imagi- 
nation became romance and fable—my 
wonder lore. Beasts full of eyes, before 
and behind, stamping the residue under 
their feet (words delightsome for their 
vagueness, my total ignorance of their 
meaning the secret of their charm), did 
for me all that the dragons of Arthurian 
legend and their like, in the approved 
literature for children of that day, could 
have done, if not more. 

Telling stories, always from the Bible, 
like playing prayer-meeting, was a fa- 
vorite pastime with the little Millerites. 
Nobody could tell the story of the first 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar like Jacky. 
The nearest approach to shocking blas- 
phemy was when Sally Adams called out, 





as he was drawing a long, deep breath 

before beginning his story— 

“ A new pair of stockings, an old pair of 
shoes, 

Spells Nebuchadnezzar, the King of the 
Jews.” 

This resulted in her being cast into the 

outer darkness at once, “and the door 

was shut.” 

Now Master Jacky begins: 

“The King dreamed a tur-bul dream 
one night; and when he woke up in the 
morning he couldn’t tell one word of 
what it was about. That dream scared 
him dre’ful; and so he sent for his wise 
men and commanded them to tell him 
his dream and what it meant, and they 
couldn’t, one word. Then the King said 
that if they didn’t he’d cut ’em up into 
little pieces and pull down their houses 
and throw ’em on top of the dun-gill. 
They tried and tried and couldn’t—so 
the King put ’em in jail, and he was 
just going to cut their heads off when 
Dan’l came and told him that he had 
had a dream too, and in that dream it 
had been shown him all that the King 
had dreamed and just what his dream 
meant, and Dan’l wasn’t making it all 
up out of his own head neither. The 
King had seen a big image—like that 
one on the preacher’s platform, only 
bigger, high as a steeple, and it hada 
real gold head and real silver arms and 
a real brass stummy and real iron legs. 
Then a great big stone came smashing 
down out of the sky, and nothing was 
left of that big image but its two big 
feet, and the stone fell right on to those 
feet hard and broke ’em all into pieces— 
and that’s the way the world is coming 
to an end, ‘tenth day of the seventh 
month, year of jubilee.’ ” 

The fate of Nebuchadnezzar was 
thereupon recited by us all in concert. 
“ He was driven from the sons of men; 
his dwelling was with the wild asses; 
he did eat grass with the oxen; and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven 
till his hair was grown like eagles’ 
feathers and his nails like birds’ claws.” 
“Who is the King of the North?” we 
could tell with confidence, and “ Who is 
the King of the South?” The peculiar 
features of each of the various terrible 
beasts, the woe of each vial, the names 
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of the Hebrew children, the list of the 
musical instruments used at the dedica- 
tion of the great image that the King of 
Babylon set up—how glibly we answered 
any question of our catechism upon 
Daniel the prophet ! 

And the day went by, yet still the 
vision tarries, for that large and grow- 
ing sect called Adventists, with all their 
divers divisions based upon literal inter- 
pretation of prophecy, unite in saying 
that Father Miller’s prophetical calcu- 
lations were in the main correct. “The 
End of the World is at hand. . . . Blessed 
is he that waiteth. Selah!” 
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And so at last, when for me the end 
hasteneth, it is given unto me to find 
cause for thanksgiving for my experience 
as a little child in that service of fanati- 
cism born of misinterpretation of divine 
truth, of the letter that killeth. In the 
dreams of the Book of Daniel, in the 
visions of the Book of Revelation, I 
found as a child that marvelous wonder 
lore that was my salvation then, and is 
now, from the arid Sahara of the literal 
interpretation of an infallible record. 
Perhaps before all else this very wonder 
lore has given me a Vision of the Life 
Eternal. 


A COMMENT ON THE SHORT 
STORY 


BY HAMILTON W MABIE 


WO facts about the shcrt story 
are very significant: it is prob- 


ably the oldest literary form, 
and it was the latest in point of time to 
receive exact definition of its purpose 
and scope and full unfolding of its 
artistic and dramatic resources. ‘The 
first fact means that the short story is a 
vital and not an artificial form of litera- 
ture, and fits itself easily and almost 
instinctively to certain impulses and 
interests of men; the second fact—the 
fact that the short story had to wait for 
the insight and skill of men of the genius 
of Poe, Hawthorne, Stevenson, Kipling, 
and Maupassant—means that as a liter- 
ary form the short story ranks with the 
highest and most exacting forms of art. 
The epic had immense popularity, and 
for centuries took the place of the history, 
the story of adventure, the novel, the 
magazine, and the newspaper; but the 
epic, by reason of the breadth and vol- 
ume of human action which it records, 
has been less exacting in the matter of 
structure and form than any other kind 
of high-class literature. The sonnet, on 
the other hand, has demanded a skill of 
thought and of expression, concise, 
imaginative, deeply touched with a music 
that, never breaking from its channels, 
seems as free as a mountain stream; 


but the sonnet has always been the joy 
of the few, not the resource of the many. 
The short story was told by the earliest 
fires in caves by men clad in the skins 
of wild animals ; but it was not perfectly 
told until the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is easy to understand why primitive 
men loved the short story and why the 
teller of such stories had a crowd about 
him in the streets of Bagdad and Damas- 
cus, and why medizval men and women 
delighted in the uncritical, loosely con- 
structed tales included in the “Gesta 
Romanorum.” ‘To the earliest men 
experience preceded reflection, the story 
of life began to unroll itself before there 
were any glossaries or commentaries ; 
the things which happened were the 
only real things; and when the imagi- 
nation began to open the windows and 
look out on the landscape of life, it saw 
everything from the standpoint of what 
had already happened. In medizval 
times there was so little travel and so 
little reading matter within reach that 
the story-teller who brought the air of 
the world with him was as welcome as 
is a visitor with recent magazines to a 
lighthouse on some distant and lonely 
island. 

It isnot so easy toexplain the attraction 
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of the short story for men of genius in 
the last generation. That it was vitally 
related to some spiritual condition, to 
some change of attitude of the human 
spirit, is beyond question; for under the 
apparent confusion on the surface of life 
inexorable law plays through everything, 
and everything that appears has its 
adequate cause. An acute and very 
intelligent critic, Mr. Brander Matthews, 
is of opinion that the extraordinary pro- 
ductivity in this field in this country was 
due to the fact that Poe carried the short 
story to perfection earlier here than else- 
where; that the demands of the maga- 
zines stimulated the writing of this kind 
of fiction; and that the vastness of the 
country and the heterogeneousness of 
its population made the production of 
a really great representative American 
novel impossible. ‘These are shrewd 
guesses, and they are undoubtedly true. 
But why should the same fascination 
have fallen upon the most sensitive and 
gifted writers of fiction in France and 
England, in Russia and Norway ? 

‘The invisib!e forces which at one time 
vitalized the epic and at another the 
lyric seemed to rcach the short story in 
the second decade of the last century, 
and gave us, as a result, the most char- 
acteristic and original literature of the 
closing decades of that century. There 
had been other stories in English like “ The 
Light that Failed ’ and “ David Balfour,” 
but “ Without Benefit of Clergy” and 
“Will o’ the Mill” were a new order of 
creative work; between “ Pierre et Jean” 
and * ‘The Necklace” who will pause if 
called upon to arrange Maupassant’s work 
in the order of its longevity? In our 
own literature is there any question that 
the work of the last twenty-five years 
will survive chiefly in “Meh Lady,” 
“Flute and Violin,” “A New England 
Nun,” “ ‘The Queen’s Twin,” “ Marjorie 
Daw,” “Up the Coolly,” the Uncle 
Remus stories, and a score of short tales 
which convey the “ form and pressure ” 
of American life in half a hundred Jocali- 
ties? There have been notable novels 
written during this period, but great 
novels had been written before; the 
short story had been told from the be- 
ginning of history, but it was told per- 
fectly for the first time after Poe and 
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Hawthorne had revealed its unsuspected 
capacity as a record of many-sided 
modern life. 

The range and diversity of that life 
may throw light on the interest of the 
short story for men and women of creat- 
ive mind, and on its interest for readers 
as well. Narrow as are ifs limits and 
exacting as are its requirements—unity 
of impression ; simplicity combined with 
ingenuity and the possibility of surprise ; 
concentration on an incident, a character, 
a dramatic moment; a background or 
setting lightly touched but distinctly con- 
veyed; compression of narrative without 
sacrifice of color, emotion, or tragic 
intensity—the short story holds up as 
many kinds of mirrors as life demands 
for the reflection of its numberless aspects 
and experiences. It affords, too, ample 
opportunity for subtle and penetrating 
analysis ; for close and merciless study 
of morbid temperaments or vitally sym- 
pathetic portraitures of great natures 
contending with tragic conditions ; for 
the segregation of a bit of significant 
experience and a finished presentation 
of its aspects and effects ; for the detach- 
ment of a single figure from the dramatic 
movement, and a striking sketch of its 
features and gestures; for the dissection 
of a motive so searching and skillful that 
its deepest roots are laid bare ; for effect- 
iveness in bringing a series of actions 
into clear light in a sudden and brief 
crisis, and telling a complete story by 
suggestion ; for the delicate impression- 
ism which, by vividness or charm of 
phrase and diffusion of atmosphere, 
magically conveys the sense of landscape; 
for the touch of humor concentrated on 
a person or an incident, and for the touch 
of tragedy resting like the finger of fate 
on an experience or a character. 

Perhaps the most obvious facts about 
the philosophy of the last half-century 
have been the radical investigation of 
the nature of knowledge, the uncertainty 
of attitude toward ultimate truth and 
absolute being, and the deepening sense 
of the relativity of the things we know. 
Facts about the physical order, the struc- 
ture of the mind, and the growth of 
society have poured in like a tide, and 
the chief occupation of thinkers has been 
to arrange and group them; we are only 
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beginning to reduce them to formulas 
and set them in categories. As an inevi- 
table result, the process of analysis has 
almost supplanted the process of syn- 
thesis, and we have been more intent on 
getting the mass of phenomena in some 
kind of order than upon trying to dis- 
cover their essential nature or draw com- 
prehensive and extended inferences from 
them. 

In no field has the extension of knowl- 
edge been more notable and! influential 
than in that of human motives, conditions, 
and characters. ‘To the broad simplicity 
of the older portraiture has succeeded a 
complexity of subject and method as 
bewildering as the variety and diversity 
of the subjects presented. Formerly the 
artist, like the philosopher, studied man 
and was content with a few great types ; 
to-day he studies men and gives us an 
immense variety of closely studied indi- 
viduals. Formerly good and evil were 
indicated by contrasting bands of black 
and white ; to-day they separate from or 
approach one another through innumer- 
able gradations of gray. The study of 
the forms and conditions of life—social, 
political, economic —has brought to light 
an almost impenetrable network of 
circumstances, inheritances, individual 
traits, forces, and idiosyncrasies, and an 
almost unfathomable depth of instinc‘, 
historic relationship, passional energy, 
and influence. The world of human 
character and experience has taken on 
such proportions, both extensive and 
intensive, and the order of existence is 
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so complex and reveals such subtle and 
sensitive connections at every point, that 
many penetrating minds are absorbed in 
the study of a little section of the vast 
area spread before them, and concen- 
trate on an incident, a character, a 
dramatic moment, the genius of insight 
and of expression that would once have 
gone into the making of a long, compre- 
hensive novel. Instead of large canvases 
presenting wide landscapes painted with 
a free hand, we have a great number of 
cabinet pictures executed with exquisite 
fidelity of detail and skill. 

This is not saying that long novels of 
high quality have not appeared during 
the lifetime of the past generation, or 
that the creative energy which has gone 
into the more elaborate fiction is ebbing ; 
it is only saying that a radical change of 
fundamental intellectual and _ spiritual 
conditions has focused on dramatic or 
significant points the interest which 
once covered a wide field, and that the 
flowering and maturity of an undevel- 
oped literary form has been the result. 
Add to this statement of a general con- 
dition the fact that concentration, com- 
pression, and the necessity for perfect 
proportion and relation of parts in so 
delicate a structure as the short story 
have both compelled and stimulated the 
most thorough study of resources and 
the most effective handling of materials, 
and we have secured, it may be, a little 
more light on the growth of the art of 
writing the short story and of interest in 
reading ‘it. 


THE BRIDGE 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


Life is a bridge that all must cross 
From birth to death, a narrow way. 
Fools build on it, and suffer loss, 
Striving to dwell where none may stay 
The two eternities between ; 
The wise press on with steady feet 
Through suns that shine and storms that beat 
Toward the further shore unseen. 
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OLD PRETENDER 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


HE Stuart kings of England, 
both as monarchs and as men, 
have fared badly at the hands 

of historians. No colors have been too 
black in which to paint them. Their 
boundless egotism and utter disregard 
for the wishes of their subjects, their 
loose habits, their craven irresolution in 
time of emergency—every trait that 
would darken the picture has been mer- 
cilessly emphasized. And, to tell the 
truth, it would be an unprofitable task 
to attempt their vindication. England, 
after a second experiment, would have 
no more of them, and England acted 
wisely. While the House of Hanover, 
on which the succession ultimately fell, 
was scarcely a conspicuous improvement 
on the House of Stuart, still it was an 
improvement, if only because the prin- 
ciple of responsible government took 
root under the Hanoverian monarchs 
and developed to a degree unthinkable 
under a Stuart dynasty. 

For, as the history of the Restoration 
period shows very plainly, the one great 
failing of the Stuarts was that which 
brought the Bourbons to equally un- 
happy estate—they learned nothing and 
they forgot nothing. With them it was 
a case of rule or ruin. ‘The ferment of 
among the nations, the altered 
standpoint from which men were begin- 
ning to view their rulers, the steady 
working of the leaven of democracy, had 
no meaning for them. ‘This is apparent 
even in the history of the Stuart whose 
character makes the strongest appeal to 
posterity—-James Francis Edward, the 
Old Pretender, or, as the Jacobites pre- 
ferred to call him, the Old Chevalier. 
His lifetime of exile and repeated fail- 
ures to win the throne from which his 
father had been driven did not have the 
embittering effect on his nature visible 
in the career of his son, “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, the Young Chevalier ;” but 
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neither did his experiences enlarge his 
‘James Francis Edward, the Old Chevalier. By 
Martin Haile. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $4, 


net. 


vision. He died as he had lived, a 
pathetic figure, brave but unenlightened, 
and absolutely incapable of appreciating 
the futility of his hopes. 

Yet James Francis Edward has very 
real claims on our interest, even on our 
admiration. Nowhere is this made so 
clear as in the pages of his latest and 
best biographer, Mr. Martin Haile, who, 
with the aid of new and convincing doc- 
umentary evidence, demolishes for all 
time the fauity but long prevalent idea 
that the unfortunate son of James II and 
Mary of Modena was in reality little 
better than the most worthless of his 
family. He was, as Mr. Haile conclu- 
sively proves, a man of conscience and 
honor, unswerving in his devotion to 
what he deemed his duty. Nothing 
could tempt him to forego his efforts to 
establish himself on the throne of his 
fathers. ‘The offer of the crown of Po- 
land, made at a time when he might 
reasonably have been expected to grasp 
at it with eagerness, was courteously but 
firmly declined. “I should think I 
failed to my country and my subjects,” 
he wrote, “ did I pursue any means which 
should put me at a greater distance and 
make me less able to provide for their 
happiness by my Restoration.” And in 
like manner, much to the amazement of 
many of his followers, he resolutely re- 
fused to attain the lost kingship at the 
sacrifice of his religious convictions. 
*T doubt not,” he sent word to his 
mother, “ but that the positive and cir- 
cumstantial reports which are prevalent 
of my change of religion will have 
reached you, but you know me too well 
to be alarmed by them, and I can assure 
you that, by the grace of God, you will 
sooner see me dead than out of the 
church.” As a husband he was devoted 
to his wife, the charming but difficult 
Clementina of Poland; as a father he 
was earnest for the welfare of his chil- 
dren; and far more than any other Stuart 
he appreciated the loyalty of those who 
clung to the fatal fortunes of his house. 

These were his admirable traits, and 
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they go far towards explaining the love 
and enthusiasm which he inspired despite 
his habit of cold reserve and reticent 
self-possession. He had defects no less 
apparent. As has been said, he was not 
at all receptive to new ideas; the 
changes visible about him and the con- 
stant buffetings of fortune which he 
experienced led to no broadening of his 
mental horizon. He was a poor judge 
of men, and placed equal trust in worthy 
and unworthy advisers. He _ lacked 
initiative and the ability to take decisive 
action when it would count for most. 
But in judging him it is necessary to 
bear in mind the circumstances in which 
his life was spent. Almost from his 
birth he became the plaything of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and was passed from 
state to state as the exigencies of policy 
demanded. False hopes were sedulously 
cultivated in him; he was flattered by 
traitors and dogged by spies. English 
statesmanship was not above using him 
as a means of gaining its ends with the 
sovereigns who successively occupied 
the throne which, on the inheritance 
theory, was rightfully his. ‘The English 
people, with much the same end in view 
but with no real desire for a second 
Restoration, flaunted the white rose in 
the face of the elected monarchy and 
drank deep libations to the King over 
the water. So that, if James Francis 
Edward constantly found himself tricked 
and baffled when he tried to turn his 
dreams into reality, everything conspired 
to keep the spirit of endeavor alive in 
him. His life undoubtedly would have 
been far happier and far more useful if 
he had abandoned his pretensions ; but 
under the conditions surrounding him 
this was out of the question. 

As it was, he led a by no means cheer- 
less existence. His youth was spent 
amid the romantic environs of the palace 
of St. Germains, which had been handed 
over to his father, the fugitive James IT, 
by Louis XIV. Here, while James was 
desperately striving to win back by arms 
the crown that his mad obstinacy had 
lost, he passed a care-free childhood, 
and grew to be a high-spirited, most 
attractive boy. We catch glimpses of 
him from time to time; now romping 
with his little sister on the broad terraces 
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of the palace ; now, in infantile accents, 
welcoming his father after the disastrous 
battle of the Boyne; a little later—tall, 
slender, and elegant—making his début 
at the French court. According to 
Fénelon, whom Mr. Haile rightly terms 
no mean judge of princes, he was as a 
boy truthful, affable, self-reliant, sociable, 
courageous, and dignified. At twelve 
years of age he entered upon his empty 
inheritance, after a touching farewell 
from the deposed king—*‘ My son, I 
have only four words to say to you in 
giving you my blessing, which I do with 
all my heart. Be a good Catholic; fear 
God ; obey your mother next after God ; 
be entirely dependent upon the King of 
France.” At eighteen he set up a small 
court of his own, still in the palace of 
St. Germains—a pitiful shadow of a court, 
but enough to make him eager for the 
substance. And at twenty he began the 
work that had proved too much for his 
father and was to prove too much for him. 

Unexpected delays in sailing from 
France, heavy gales, a watchful English 
fleet, a losing sea fight, a frantic and 
barely successful retreat—such, in brief, 
was the history of the expedition of 1708, 
the first attempt by James Francis Ed- 
ward to vindicate his right to reign in 
“my own kingdom.” He had to no 
purpose begged the French captain to 
set him ashore in Scotland; 'he came 
back to France bitterly disappointed but 
not a whit discouraged. The young 
blood was running too high in his veins 
for that. Plunging at once into the War 
of the Spanish Succession, he won his 
spurs at the battle of Oudenarde, carry- 
ing himself so gallantly that, it is said, 
even the victorious English heard of his 
achievements with “ beaming faces.” At 
Malplaquet he led twelve hundred horse 
in twelve mad charges against Marlbor- 
ough’s German contingent, and finally 
dispersed the Germans with a valiant 
intrepidity which won the admiration of 
both friend and foe. ‘That night, as 
Mr. Haile reminds us, the English sol- 
diers among the allies drank the health 
of the Pretender; but his very bravery 
was only the means of strengthening the 
resolution of the English Government to 
suppress him at all hazards. For, when 


it came to making terms of peace, one 
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clause on which England’s envoys piti- 
lessly insisted was that Louis XIV 
should expel James Francis Edward from 
the territories of France and should hence- 
forth give him no help by land or sea. 

Retiring to the Castle of Bar-le-Duc, 
in the friendly Duchy of Lorraine, James 
Francis Edward now began in vital 
earnest to plan his restoration. From 
certain of the Tory leaders in England 
came friendly overtures, culminating in 
definite proposals to make him king on 
the death of Anne, if only he would 
become a Protestant. From Scotland, 
always a stalwart center of Jacobitism, 
came tidings that he had but to speak 
the word and the clansmen would rise 
in his behalf. Joyfully he set about 
making preparations, but, with character- 
istic Stuart dilatoriness, he moved so 
slowly that Anne’s death found him still 
unready. Long before he took ship to 
sail for Scotland, George I had landed 
in England, had been crowned, and had 
practically put down the Scottish rebel- 
lion fomented and headed by the Earl 
of Mar. The battle of Preston, when 
fifteen hundred Jacobites were taken 
prisoners, sounded the death-knell of 
James Francis Edward’s hopes. Still he 
would not acknowledge that his chance 
had gone. On the second of January, 
1716, more than a month after Preston 
had been won and lost, he landed near 
Aberdeen, accompanied only by five 
gentlemen and a handful of servants. 

It was a miserable home-coming for a 
king, and made the more miserable by 
the evident disappointment of the Scotch 
that he had failed to bring a fleet. But 
they rallied about him with a fine devo- 
tion. “The affection of the people,” he 
wrote to Bolingbroke, “is beyond all ex- 
pression.” Many of the grand ladies of 
Scotland lent their jewels to adorn the 
crown with which he soon was solemnly 
invested. This, though, was the only 
touch of splendor to his coronation. 
And presently, as the enemy’s troops 
drew nearer in overwhelming force, the 
chill of despair seized even James Francis 
Edward himself. Only a few of his cap- 
tains, men like Gordon of Glenbucket, 
counseled giving battle. “ For God's 
sake,” cried Gordon to Huntly, “let us 
do something worthy memory, and, if we 
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fall, let us die like men of honor and 
resolution. Our cause is good and just !” 
The rest were for retreat, if not submis- 
sion. One by one the Jacobite strong- 
holds fell, while the scattered clansmen 
sought safety in the Highlands. And 
at last, bowing to the inevitable, James 
Francis Edward once more embarked 
for France. 

He had tried, he had failed, and for 
the moment was utterly discredited. 
No European ruler dared receive him, 
and England was inexorable in the 
demand that he be driven across the 
Alps and into the Papal States. The 
Pope, as James Francis Edward well 
knew, would give him a hearty welcome ; 
but he realized, too, that by accepting 
the hospitality of the Pope he would 
weaken his cause in England. At first 
he sought to temporize by establishing 
his little court at Avignon, where for a 
few brief months English and Scotch 
Jacobites united in a merry enough 
existence. Then came the signing of 
the Triple Alliance between England, 
France, and Holland, with the express 
proviso that the Pretender must be con- 
strained to leave Avignon with all his 
followers, never again to return to 
France. Early in February, 1716, he 
crossed the Mont Cenis in a blinding 
snow-storm, and by slow stages made his 
way to Rome. 

Safe at last from the vindictiveness 
of his enemies, James Francis Edward’s 
thoughts now turned to marriage. 
Thence developed one of the most ro- 
mantic of the many romantic episodes 
in the story of the Stuarts. A match 
having been arranged with the Princess 
Clementina, granddaughter of the fa- 
mous Sobieski, King of Poland, the 
English Government bestirred itself to 
prevent the union. All other efforts 
failing, George I, as Elector of Hanover, 
requested the Emperor to arrest the 
promised bride and hold her prisoner 
until she should agree not to marry the 
Pretender. This “ odious injunction,” 
as Mr. Haile properly calls it, was actu- 
ally carried out, and the Princess was 
lodged in the Castle of Innspruck. 
James Francis Edward, meanwhile, had 
gone to Spain, where Philip V was fitting 
out a large fleet for a descent on Eng- 
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land. But among his adherents were 
four gallant Irishmen—Wogan, Gay- 


don, Misset, and O’Toole—who vowed 
that prison bars should not keep his 
bride from him, Making their way to 
Innspruck, they contrived to get word 
to Clementina that they had come to 
rescue her. ‘They found her eager and 
willing for the adventure. Their plan 
was to smuggle a young Irish girl into 
the castle as a pretended sweetheart of 
the Princess’s gentleman usher, effect 
a change of clothing, and have the Prin- 
cess walk out in the guise of the pseudo- 
sweetheart. 

Everything went as arranged. At 
eleven o’clock of a stormy night the Prin 
cess boldly left the castle, met Wogan, 
and by him was led to an inn where the 
other conspirators were in waiting. Then 
followed a wild three days’ drive, during 
which the Princess was so excited that 
she could not take a moment’s sleep. 
Her all-absorbing wish, as Mr. Haile 
tells the story, was “to learn all she 
could of that England of which, since she 
was a little child playing with her com- 
panions, she had always fancied herself 
queen. The court, the habits, the beauty 
of the ladies and their style of dress, the 
names of the principal families, were the 
subjects of her close and eager question- 
ing, at the same time learning all the 
English words she could from her com- 
panions.” x route there were many 
mishaps ; twice the carriage broke down. 

Sut the four Irish gentlemen—knighted 
afterwards for their bravery, the only 
reward poor James Francis Edward 
could give them—overcame all difficul- 
ties, and safely carried the Princess out 
of the Emperor’s dominions, after which 
she was speedily married by proxy, with 
the significant clause in the marriage 
agreement that “ if the said princess shall 
be prevented by violence from joining us 
after the marriage has been celebrated, 
the said marriage shall be of no effect.” 

James Francis Edward himself, when 
he had returned to Italy after the wreck 
of the Spanish enterprise, was delighted 
with his bride. “1 cannot hide from 
such a friend as you,” he told Cardinal 
Gualterio, “ that in the midst of misfor- 
tune I count myself the happiest man in 
the world.” A little more than a year 
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later his happiness was intensified by 
the advent of a son, news of whose birth 
was at once formally communicated to 
the Emperor, the Czar, Louis XV, and 
other monarchs of Europe. In _ send- 
ing the welcome tidings to the English 
Jacobites, James Francis Edward has- 
tened to assure them that his “ brave, 
lusty boy shall be dressed and looked 
after, as much as the climate will allow, 
in the English way ; for, though I can’t 
help his being born in Italy, yet as much 
as in me lies he shall be English for the 
rest all over.” And, further, “ Let this 
keep up your hearts and courage for 
better days, which I am laboring to 
hasten alll can.” Proud, hopeful, ardent 
James Francis Edward, still unable to 
realize that the Stuarts had had their day! 

Queen Clementina, though, soon saw 
the truth clearly, and in the first flush of 
her disappointment became estranged 
from her liege lord; going so far, in fact, 
as to cut off all communication with him 
and retire into a convent. But the 
estrangement was only temporary, and 
the reconciliation, when it came, was 
complete. Thereafter, until Clementina’s 
death in 1735, James Francis Edward’s 
domestic life was idyllic. Could he but 
have forgotten that he hada claim on 
the English throne, his happiness would 
have been unalloyed. But he could not 
forget, it was not in the interests of his 
followers to let him forget, and the diplo- 
mats of Europe still found him a useful 
instrument with which to worry England 
—so on he went, pleading, expostulating, 
intriguing, writing a multitude of letters, 
absorbed in the cares of a puppet state. 

After the death of Clementina he 
turned with redoubled love and anxiety 
to his children, particularly to his eldest 
born, Charles Edward. Providence 
might withhold the crown from him ; at 
least he would labor to win it for his 
son. Again the bitterest disappointment. 
Carefully and deftly as he laid his plans, 
the rebellion of 1745 ended as had the 
rising of 1715. With a heart full of 


hope, the Young Pretender sailed for 
Scotland, just as his father had done 
thirty years before, and, like his father, 
he met in Scotland little save disaster. 
But, unlike his father, as the Old Pre- 
tender learned with an aching heart, he 
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failed to meet disaster manfully. It 
overwhelmed him, bore him down, 
changed his whole nature, alienated him 
from his best friends, even from James 
Francis Edward himself. Not once did 
father and son meet after the latter’s 
departure on his “long journey” to 
Scotland. The son’s later years were 
spent in aimless wandering ; the father’s 
in trying to rouse him to noble effort. 
And thus at last death overtook the Old 
Pretender, in his seventy-eighth year, 
bent and worn, but still hopeful that the 
House of Stuart would one day come 
into its own. 


Comment on 


To the Jameson series of origi- 
nal narratives of early Ameri- 
can history has now been added 
a reprint of William Bradford’s “ History of 
Plymouth Plantation.” * As historians are 
aware, this is a most important source book, 
for without it there would be some serious 
gaps in our knowledge of the beginnings of 
the United States. Its author was for many 
years Governor of old Plymouth, and writes 
of its founding and early development witha 
wealth of detail not to be found elsewhere. 
Curiously enough, although his manuscript 
has been in existence for more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years, it was first published 
only fifty years ago. Ten years ago an offi- 
cial edition was issued by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and this edition forms the basis 
of the present reprint. The editor, the late 
Mr. William T. Davis, the well-known Plym- 
outh antiquarian, who died only a few weeks 
ago, has given the text a rather more liberal 
annotation than has been customary in this 
series of reprints, and has prefaced it with 
an excellent biographical and historical intro- 
ductien. Incidentally he takes up the diffi- 
cult questions connected with “ Mourt’s 
Relation” of 1622, the book in which was 
first printed Bradford’s valuable and interest- 
ing journal of the voyage of the Mayflower. 


Bradford’s 
Plymouth 


= The author of this stirrin 
The Unfinished .stement? is nual 
Task with only those responsi- 
bilities of the Church which are presented in 
the condition of non-Christian or nominally 
Christian lands, such as China, Russia, South 
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Such is the story told by Mr. Haile, 
such the picture of the man who, had 
fortune been kinder, might have shed 
some greatly needed luster on one of the 
least worthy of English dynasties. And 
it should be added that, availing himself 
of privileges afforded by no less a per- 
sonage than the present King of England, 
Mr. Haile does more than merely write 
a biography of the Old Pretender; he 
gives us a thoroughgoing and most val- 
uable study of English Jacobitism, based 
in many of its details on material hitherto 
inaccessible to the historian. 


Current Books 


America. It is, to a large extent, a state- 
ment of facts, many of them little known and 
worth knowing. It is a plain, clear, crisp 
recital by a recognized authority, widely 
traveled, and personally acquainted with 
the facts he relates concerning existing con- 
ditions. The extent of the task before the 
Church, the obstacles to be overcome at 
home and abroad, the partial success already 
achieved, and the resources now available 
for it, are all so presented that the statement 
is practically an argument for greater activ- 
ity. That the Church has an equally appeal- 
ing task at home, and is adequate to both 
tasks together, if the apathy can be shaken 
off which hinders each, Dr. Barton is not 
the man to deny. 


To American readers the neces- 
sity of a Life of the late King of 
Bavaria is not apparent. To 
German readers it may be. If so, they have 
in Madame Tschudi’s volume an attempt at 
a rather gossipy biography.? She calls her 
subject King Ludwig II. Why not either 
KGnig Ludwig or King Louis? He had, 
it is true, occasional admirable stirrings 
towards a realization and popularization of 
art, especially architecture and music. This 
was shown first in his plans for making his 
capital larger, more ornate and beautiful, 
and second in his encouragement and sup- 
port of Richard Wagner at a vital time of 
need for that composer, longing for popu- 
larity and financial backing alike. But the 
mad monarch, abnormal and unhappy, re- 
mains an uninspiring figure. The real value 
of such a volume as this is found not so 
much in the narration of certain romantic 


; the Second King of Bavaria. By Clara Tschudi. 
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Translated from the Norwegian by Ethel Harriet Hearn. 
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episodes in Louis’s life as in the incidental 
light thrown upon the development of the 
Bavarians themselves. During much of the 
epoch described their political fortunes were 
being guided not so much by an apparently 
well-meaning but mentally unstable king as 
by one who proved himself a master-hand at 
diplomacy, one who later became Chancellor 
of all Germany, Prince Hohenlohe. 


This fresh volume! from the 
thoughtful and genial British 
essayist who has within a few 
years gained a wide audience among us 
shows no lack of productiveness in his deep- 
soiled thought. Taking his title from Augus- 
tine’s famous work, he develops in the terms 
demanded by the modern spirit its funda- 
mental conception of human society as rooted 
in spiritual principles, and the ultimate solu- 
tion of human questions as religious. “ Our 
City of God is... humanity and the Divine 
Power that is forming humanity.” The three 
lines of thought into which the question of 
our relations to this Power naturally divides— 
theological, social, personal—give the three 
groups of topics on which, as in former vol- 
umes, he discourses in essays remarkable 
both for their literary form and their szz/tum 
in parvo substance. Mr. Brierley can well be 
brief on every subject, because he goes 
straight to the heart of it, and is content if 
he can get his readers to face the cardinal 
points. His theological group of essays 
promotes “the great intellectual resettle- 
ment which the Christian consciousness owes 
to itself in our time.” His treatment of 
social topics exhibits his conviction that the 
divinized city “ will have found and put into 
practice the true doctrine of property, of 
labor, of dependence and independence.” 
But for him “everything begins and every- 
thing ends with the personal.” Given the 
best social arrangements, the problem of life 
has only begun to be solved. Whatever be 
his topic, it is handled with equal vigor and 
grace of manner, with many a touch of 
humor and epigram. Mr. Brierley lays a wide 
range of literature under tribute to his 
thought, but repays the debt in many fresh, 
quotable sentences, which others are already 
beginning to borrow. 


Our City of 
God 


From the first century B.c. the 
world inherits in  Lucretius’s 
“ De Rerum Natura”? its grandest didactic 
poem—the enly book which is at once a 
noble poem and mainly concerned with sci- 
ence. Its scientific interest to the modern 
world is due to the fact that it gives early 


Lucretius 
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and elaborate treatment to the great dilemma 
of modern science—God or Atoms—and is, 
as it were, the morning star of sundry mod- 
ern theories, especially those of materialistic 
thinkers. Lucretius taught that the world 
and all it contains criginated from the con- 
course of atoms, whose infinite movements 
through infinite time brought together such 
as were fit to produce that result. He had 
adopted this belief from Epicurus, who de- 
rived it from Democritus of the fifth century 
B.c. Yet Lucretius, though a materialist, 
admitted the existence in atoms of a rudi- 
mentary will to come together. Here Scho- 
penhauer as wel! as various modern material- 
ists agree with him. Professor Masson notices 
this with some other correspondences be- 
tween Lucretius and modern scientists—T yn- 
dall, Clifford, Darwin, Guyau, and others. 
“ Epicureans were the men of science in 
ancient times.” The atomic theory of Epi- 
curus, revived in the seventeenth century 
by Gassendi, and developed especially by 
Dalton in 1808, lies at the basis of modern 
chemistry and molecular physics. In such 
facts Lucretius’s poem obtains peculiarly 
modern interest. The crowning scientific 
merit of it is that it so early and so strongly 
proclaimed the reign of law in nature. Pro- 
fessor Masson is not content with stating the 
controversy between the theistic and the 
atheistic explanation of nature raised by 
Lucretius and continued by his modern fol- 
lowers; he shows, also, where and how their 
materialism breaks down. Yet “ Lucretius 
did good service to religion ” by his polemic 
against the official religion of his time, full 
of cant and unreality. He raised against 
Paganism a voice which could never more 
be silent. Like many a modern scientist, he 
committed the fatal mistake of ignoring 
metaphysics, but “ the brilliant prologues to 
his books are simply throbbing with the 
most intense enthusiasm for humanity.” Un- 
fortunately for the ordinary reader, the fre- 
quent quotations introduced are in the Latin. 
But for a faithful exposition of this noble 
poem this volume is unrivaled. 


This book? is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of power. 
It is inspirational, and that in a 
high degree. A collection of addresses to 
boys and girls on character-building, and the 
eternal realities of morality and religion 
involved therein, it is a model worthy the 
study of those who undertake such a duty. 
It is a book that should be in the home for 
boys and girls to read. It deals with real 
life. Its arguments are statements of exe 
perience in the lives both of the great and 


Love and 
Loyalty 


a Love and Loyalty By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The Uni- 
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of the lowly. Its ideais are presented in the 
gems of literature, and in the noble person- 
alities who have embodied the visions of 
poets and prophets in living characters. 
The author is well known as the minister of 
All Souls’ Church in Chicago. These dis- 
courses to his annua! confirmation classes 
were published as a festschrif¢ on its recent 
quarter centennial. Their large use of the 
poets to inculcate moral and religious lessons 
is worthy of imitation. Lincoln Center, the 
church parish house, issues much material 
of that sort in illuminated leaves and cards. 


Professor Hugo Miinster- 
berg’s “On the Witness 
Stand ”' is a work prima- 
rily for judges and lawyers, but it deals with 
a subject of such general interest, and is 
written in so popular a vein, that it is certain 
to be widely read outside of legal circles. 
Briefly, it is an effort to explain on psycho- 
logical principles the utter unreliability of 
much court-room evidence, and the necessity 
of utilizing modern psychological knowledge 
if the ends of justice are to be fully served. 
Professor Miinsterberg disclaims any desire 
of foisting a new class of “ expert ” witnesses 
on our long-suffering courts; but he insists, 
and rightly, on the importance, particularly 
in capital cases, of leaving nothing undone 
to distinguish truth from falsehood or error. 
Witnesses, as every one is well aware, flatly 
contradict one another, and in most cases 
the contradiction is ascribed to perjury or 
singular lapses of memory. But, basing his 
statements on many series of experiments 
conducted inclass-room and laboratory, Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg proceeds to show that 
faulty testimony may result from many other 
causes. All men do not hear alike or see 
alike ; the elemen® of expectation may influ- 
ence their perceptions; they may be led 
astray by the subtle influence of suggestion. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that suggestion, 
as employed by police officials in subjecting 
prisoners to the so-called third degree, may 
elicit untrue confessions—a fact which Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg emphasizes by concrete 
illustrations of recent occurrence. It is the 
province of the psychologist to determine in 
how far these various factors—untrust- 
worthiness of memory, mal-observation, sug- 
gestion, etc.—enter in to color and distort 
the testimony of a perfectly sincere witness ; 
and the psychologist is aided in this deter- 
mination by methods which Professor Miin- 
sterberg explains in detail. His book is 
most suggestive, interesting, and valuable, 
although marred here and there by a tend- 
ency to dogmatism. His incidental explana- 
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Psychology and 
Crime 


tion of the phenomena of crystal-gazing, for 
example, seems scarcely adequate to account 
for the crystal-gazing of scryers of the Miss 
Angus type, as reported by Mr. Andrew 
Lang ; and his chapter on hypnotism and 
crime contains statements which other stu- 
dents of hypnotism may be inclined to dis- 
pute. Still, this very chapter on hypnotism 
forms one of the most impressive features of 
his work, correcting as it does many popular 
misconceptions. 


General Howard is one of the 
comparatively few American 
officers left to us who can speak 
with intimate personal knowledge of the 
American Indian as he was in war and in 
peace a generation or more ago. General 
Howard was sent to Arizona and New Mex- 
ico by President Grant immediately after he 
had finished his work in the East as Com- 
missioner of Freedmen and Refugees. He 
went not as a soldier but as a Peace Com- 
missioner, with instructions to settle troubles 
and smooth over difficulties between differ- 
ent Indian tribes or between them and the 
whites. His first duty was to take charge 
of the Indians who became prisoners after 
the Modoc War. He aitterwards visited 
tribes in Alaska and on the Pacific coast, 
and finally saw the famous Nez Percé Indian 
campaign. What he did and what he saw 
are told in animated narrative in this book, 
which may be commended not only as thor- 
oughly readable but as sympathetic with the 
effort to raise the American Indian from a 
condition of ignorant savagery to that of 
industrious citizenship. The story is full of 
incidents and anecdotes, and is entertaining 
as well as instructive. The publishers of 
the book have illustrated it with a series of 
colored plates showing Indian curiosities 
and objects of interest in connection with 
Indian life, and also with many full-page 
engravings which have been supplied by the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington. 


Among the 
Indians 


Volumes of travel are nowa- 
Around the 
days rather commonplace, for 
World : 
almost every one travels a good 
deal and the personal incidents are not par- 
ticularly thrilling. It must be said, however, 
of the present volume ? that the author shows 
a good deal of acuteness and power of selec- 
tion in what he talks about, and that he 
keeps reasonably well in the background 
the happenings from day to day which might 
interest personal friends only. Mr. Carlisle 
is a New York lawyer, and has a trained 
ni My Life and Faperiences among Fes Hostile Indians. 
By N epeee-Goneral Howard. . D. Worthington & 
Hartford, Conn. 
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mind and decided facility in arranging and 
placing in literary perspective his observa- 
tions.. The book may be read with decided 
interest by all who want to know about those 
things which are essential to national life 
the world over, and about industrial and 
political conditions. There are many photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

Of the many volumes 
dealing with Old Testa- 
ment criticism this little 
book ' is, for plain readers with scant leisure, 
an admirable presentation of what all ought 
to know who care to understand the essen- 
tial facts and their significance. ‘‘ The Old 
Testament,” says President Thomas, “* will 
ever remain an enigma and a riddle until it 
is understood as a growth.” For the early 
religious history of Israel the books of 
Judges and Samuel are the true witnesses. 
For its culmination we must go to the great 
prophets and the Psalms. A later period of 
“decadent Hebrew piety,” concerned for 
ritual and prone to exaggeration of early 
tradition, has left on the whole history a 
misleading impression, the work of priestly 
hands. Dr. Thomas insists on the high value 
of the Old Testament rightly understood, but 
plainly shows the injury to Christianity of an 
uncritical adoption of it. Heisright in say- 
ing that “the Church must teach the Old 
Testament as the critics interpret it, if her 
more progressive members are to preserve 
their regard for Scripture.” 


Christianity and 
the Old Testament 


We welcome the publica- 
tion of Professor Royce’s 
Lowell Institute lectures on 
“ The Philosophy of Loyalty.”? They repre- 
sent a thoroughly sincere attempt to set 
clearly before the American people the need 
for aiming at the highest ethical ideals in 
their daily life, in their intercourse with one 
another, and in their relations with the out- 
side world. Believing that certain present- 
day conditions and tendencies indicate a 
lowering of individual and national stand- 
ards, Professor Royce gives himself reso- 
lutely to the task of remedial and construct- 
ive criticism. His programme of reform is 
summed up in the single phrase—the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of loyalty. But loyalty, as 
he conceives it, differs in important respects 
from the loyalty of popular phraseology. It 
is far more extensive inits implications ; it is 
at once profoundly individualistic and pro- 
foundly social; it comprehends the most 
commonplace of virtues as well as the lofti- 
est aspirations. Provisionally, Professor 
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Royce defines loyalty much as the man in 
the street would define it—“ The willing and 
practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a 
person to a cause.” Ultimately, after a 
searching analysis of the nature of loyalty, 
and its place as a motive in human conduct, 
he feels justified in affirming it to be “ the 
heart of all the virtues, the central duty 
among all duties,” and defines it in these 
words: “ Loyalty is the Will to Believe in 
something eternal, and to express that belief 
in the practical life of a human being.” 
From the former definition to the latter 
seems a farcry, but Professor Royce sur- 
mounts all intervening difficulties ina way 
that brings conviction. More than this, so 
ably does he present his successive theses 
that Lis work is immediately and concretely 
inspiring to the man notat all concerned with 
the subtleties of metaphysical disquisition, 
but very much concerned in the attairs of 
every-day existence. It helps him to appre- 
ciate the poverty of egotisical ideals—such 
as the ideal of power—and it plainiy pro- 
pounds means whereby life may be made 
really worth living. 


The subject is presented here! 
from the view-point of the anti- 
Protestant wing of the Episcopal Church. 
The author notes and makes acute if not 
convincing replies to the objections of 
Protestant writers, who understand “ eccle- 
siastical infallibility ” differently from him. 
It merely means, he says, that “ the Church’s 
working system, considered as a whole, will 
somehow be made by the Spirit to guide 
loyal souls aright.” Precisely so, in the lang 
run. But how does this square with the 
subsequent statement that “in every age” 
the Church’s “living voice is infallible”? 
Was it so in forcing out the Puritans and 
the Methodists into separate communions, 
and is it so now in branding these as “ schis- 
matic’? It is rather curious tnat Dr. Hall 
reckons the so-called Athanasian Creed, 
which the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country has steadfastly refused to accept, 
as one of the “ Catholic dogmas in the strict 
sense of that phrase.” More serious is the 
dogmatic misconception of “the Catholic 
faith” as consisting of “ the totality of doc- 
trines that are taught by the Catholic Church,” 
the rejection of any one of which “ signifies 
in effect a rejection of divine autnority.” 
This contra-evangelical definition of Chris- 
tian faith has wrought more harm to vital 
religion than all the skepticism it has pro- 
voked. 
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Letters to The Outlook 


THE WORST BANKING SYSTEM IN 
THE WORLD 


Mr. Youngman, Editor of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, thinks that our banking system is 
not the worst in the civilized world, and 
offers figures of its unprecedented growth 
as proof. Similar proof could be given of 
our railway growth and of our common 
roads, both of which are worse than those of 
other civilized nations. His figures show, 
not that our system is not worse, but simply 
that our national growth is greater. 

He has “for years earnestly urged the 
change ” of the base of our banking system, 
which differs from that of other civilized 
lands. He agrees that “ bank notes should 
be based upon coin and commercial paper, 
not upon Government bonds.” It is this 
vital difference which makes our system the 
worst in the civilized world, diverting bank- 
ing capital as it does to the extent of 1,250 
millions of dollars in unnecessary purchase 
of bonds, and fastening upon us a fixed, 
inelastic currency in place of the elastic cur- 
rency of other lands, which extends or con- 
tracts in obedience to the nation’s business 
needs. 

To prove his contention, Mr. Youngman 
has to show that the systems of other civilized 
Jands, which have here an admitted superior- 
ity, have some defects from which our sys- 
tem is free, which would overbalance the 
crucial defect in our system, from which he 
“has for years so earnestly urged a change.” 
Until he does so, I can only repeat that we 
have the worst banking system in the civil- 
ized world. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


THE SPEAKER, THE COMMITTEES, 
AND THE HOUSE 


Having read The Outlook regularly for 
many years, I know it desires to be just. For 
this reason I venture a word respecting your 
article ‘Government by Oligarchy,” which 
appeared in the issue of May 2. 

While Speaker Cannon appointed the 
Judiciary Committee at the opening of the 
Sixtieth Congress, many of itsmembers have 
been continuously upon it for eight, ten, and 
twelve years. One was originally appointed 
by Speaker Crisp, several by Speaker Reed, 
and one at least by Speaker Henderson. 
Under a custom which is almost equivalent 
to law, these gentlemen have been continued, 
Congress after Congress, regardless of their 
views respecting the character of any legis- 
lation which might come before them. 

One of the functions of this Committee is 


to pass upon the constitutionality of bills, 
and in theory, if not always in practice, its 
members at such times sit as a Court. The 
President in his Message of April 28 said: 

The legislature has no more right to pass a bill 
without regard to whether it is constitutional than the 
courts have lightly to declare unconstitutional a law 
which the legislature has solemnly enacted. The 
responsibility is as great on the one side as on the 
other, and an abuse of power by the legislature in one 
direction 1s equally to be condemned with an abuse of 
power by the courts in the other direction. 

Cooley, in his “Constitutional Limita- 
tions ” (page 254), says: 

The constitutionality of a law, then, is to be pre- 
sumed, because the legislature, which was first re- 
quired to pass upon the question, acting, as they must 
be deemed to have acted, with integrity, and witha 
just desire to keep within the restrictions laid by the 
Constitution upon their action, have adjudged that it 
isso. ‘They are a co-ordinate department of the Gov- 
ernment with the judiciary, invested with very high 
and responsible duties, as to some of which their acts 
are not subject to judicial scrutiny, and they legislate 
under the solemnity of an official oath, which it is not 
to be supposed they will disregard. 

A few weeks ago the House, not the 
Speaker, referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee so much of the President’s Message as 
relates to the acquisition of Jands in the 
Southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains, with instructions to report as to the 
power of the Federal Government by legis- 
lation to acquire such lands by purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise. The Commit- 
tee held a public hearing, giving every one 
an opportunity to speak for or against the 
project, and then, in executive sessions (with 
closed doors) extending over several days, 
it carefully considered the question whether, 
under the Constitution, the Federal Govern- 
ment could acquire such forest reserves. 
No influence was brought to bear by the 
Speaker or other members of Congress upon 
any member of the Committee. So far as 
the writer is informed (and while the matter 
was pending he talked with the Speaker 
almost daily in the latter’s private office) the 
Speaker did not mention the subject to any 
member of the Committee. It was simply a 
question of cold law, and the Committee so 
treated it, finding by a unanimous vote that 
while the Federal Government has no power 
to acquire lands within a State solely for 
forest reserves, it may, under its Constitu- 
tional power over navigation, appropriate for 
the purchase of lands and forest reserves, 
provided that it clearly appears that such 
lands and forest reserves have a direct and 
substantial connection with the conservation 
and improvement of the navigability of a 
river. It is possible the Committee erred in 
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its opinion. Courts are often overruled by 
higher courts. And if a majority of the 
House disagrees with the Committee’s opin- 
ion, itcan overrule the Committee and act in 
accordance with its own judgment. The 
majority can do as it pleases whether the 
Speaker or a Committee wills it or not. 
Such a proposition is too self-evident to dis- 


cuss. D. S. ALEXANDER. 
Committee of the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 


CHINA AND THE INDEMNITY 


What you say about remitting the Chinese 
indemnity money makes me think you may 
be interested in the reply to a question on 
the subject sent to our daughter in China. 
She has lived there ten years, her husband 
(who was born there, being a missionary’s 
son) having been a Secretary in the diplo- 
matic service under Ministers Denby and 
Conger, and now engaged in English syndi- 
cate work: 

“* Youask how China would regard the pro- 
posal of the United States to remit part of 
the indemnity money. Well, it will certainly 
be, in a way, quite different from what the 
United States expects. I asked Edward's 
{her husband] opinion, and he agrees with 
me that, from our knowledge of the Chinese 
character, they will regard it as a mark of 
weakness on the part of the United States. 
They may take it as a sop thrown to them to 
ease their feelings on the exclusion subject, 
or as a bait to win back some of the trade 
lost through the boycott; or, possibly, as 
following out their own habit of always giv- 
ing a present before they ask a favor of any 
one. As for its ever relieving, in the remot- 
est degree, the burdens of the poor taxpayer, 
that is pure fiction. That portion of it which 
does not find lodgment in the pockets of the 
officials through whose hands it passes will 
be devoted to some of the various foolish and 
wasteful schemes on which, at present, the 
Chinese are constantly launching. If such 
a thing had been possible as to divide the 
sum in equal proportions among the schools 
and hospitals supported by Americans for 
the benefit of the Chinese, the United States 
might have had some assurance that the 
right people—those who need it—would be 
profited by the remitting.” 

I wonder if this opinion from one on the 
ground—a laywoman— interests you. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. K. C. M. 


FOUR RULES 
I do not know whether the writer on The 
Training of Parents has finished that good 
work, but if not it seems a pity that he 
should not incorporate the four rules in the 
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management of children that are in one of 
the Franconia Stories, “Ellen Lunn” by 
name. They are these: 
““ When you consent, consent cordially ; 
When you refuse, refuse finally. 


When you punish, punish good-naturedly, 
Commend often; never scold.” 


All so exceptionally good ! 


M. L. W. 
Brooklyn Heights, New York. 


FOR THE WORKING-GIRLS 

The Working-Girls’ Vacation Society has 
always considered The Outlook so valuable 
a friend that when a time of stress comes it 
turns naturally toits columns, feeling sure of 
sympathy and consideration. 

Just now two new difficulties confront the 
summer’s work: The hard financial winter, 
with its consequent results upon the working 
classes--loss of employment, or the neces- 
sity, owing to the high price of living, of 
economizing in the home—has made the 
need of vacations this summer most urgent. 
Tired or weakened bodies must be _ re- 
freshed or the coming winter will reap the 
harvest that want and sickness have sown 
recently. 

During the past twenty-four years the 
Vacation Society has made a practice of 
spending each season only its income. But, 
owing to the necessity of making repairs, 
and so forth, it has been forced to assume a 
debt of two thousand dollars. This must 
be paid within a year or so. Now, to meet 
this new demand upon resources, one of the 
eight houses will have to be closed for a part, 
if not all, the coming season, unless assist- 
ance is forthcoming. In view of the girls’ 
need of even more homes this alternative 
seems deplorable. It is interesting to know 
that the interest arising from the permanent 
fund of life membership fees and bequests is 
sufficient to run all administrative expenses 
such as rent, printing, clerkships, etc. So 
all money given now goes directly to the 
girls’ vacations. 

When it is remembered that the Society 
provides not merely wholesome pleasure for 
these young people, but care and treatment 
for those threatened with tuberculosis, the 
sympathy is widened. 

In our concentration upon the struggles 
and problems of the masses the work being 
done by this Society should not be over- 
looked. It seeks to “keep going” rather 
than “lift up” our army of young working- 
women; but in so doing it relieves the press- 
ure upon organizations whose sole duty it is 
to care for the incurables and the hopeless 
dependents. The Treasurer of tne Society 


is Miss Edith Bryce, 20 West Fifty-fourth 
Bm. TL. 


Street, New York. 
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ART AND COINAGE 


Thank you for Mr. Schauffler’s article on 
Greek coins. Akragas was probably a Sicu- 
lian word, but the Greek dxpayas would 
mean “yelling together ” (a4 copulative and 
xpa¢w), and was perhaps a war shout of the 
Agrigentines. This accounts for the device, 
on their coins, of the two superb eagles 
shrieking over their prey. The Greeks 
loved words and were not above a pun. 
The eagle of the Ptolemaic coins from 
which Mr. Saint-Gaudens took the idea of 
his figure on the five-dollar piece was digni- 
fied by a thunderbolt in its claws, which 
could fairly be used by Americans in re- 
membrance of Franklin and Morse. The 
Egyptians, even Greco-Egyptians, had an 
Oriental stiffness in their art, but they wor- 
shiped birds, and were a thoughtful race. 
So were the men of the middle ages who 
introduced the conventional spread eagle, 
which is at least a creature trying to fly up- 
ward. Zodlogyisout of placeoncoins. Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens’s beautiful head of Liberty 
is disfigured by the feathers which take up 
more than half the space. The Greeks would 
never have put a Persian tiara or Dacian 
cap on the head of a goddess. Head-dress 
and vestment were Byzantine. Our postage- 
stamps are spoiled by the tawdry frame 
which wastes most of the room. Large, clear, 
genuine portraits of our heroes would be 
instructive and interesting. The French are 
the best medalists. They have sentiment, 
which with them means sense and thought 
inq feeling. Americans have plenty of it, 
and will gradually develop it in art, as they 
have done in so many other fields. 

GEORGE O. HOLBROOKE. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


WHOM ELSE DO PLUTOCRATS 
GOVERN FOR? 


In an editorial entitled “ Concerning Men 
of Wealth,” published in The Outlook for 
April 25, youexplain your use of the word 
plutocrat. May I ask why you specialize 
its meaning ? : 

You quote definitions of the word from 
various dictionaries. ‘The Standard: Pluto- 
crat, “ One who exercises political power by 
virtue of his wealth.” The Imperial: Plu- 
tocracy, “The power or rule of wealth.” 
The Century: “Government by the wealthy 
class.” Webster: “Government by the rich.” 
Murray: “ The rule or sovercign power of 
wealth or the wealthy.” 

These definitions all show the power or 
rule of wealth, but in which does it limit 
government by the rich exclusively for che 
rich, as you Go in your definition, “A pluto- 
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crat isa man who believes in government by 
the rich for the rich”? P.B.C 
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THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW 


The spirited article on “ Trusts and Trade 
Unions” in The Outlook of March 21 seems 
to overlook the origin of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. While the McKinley ‘Tariff 
Bill was under discussion, it was urged that 
tariffs in the end brought down prices by 
home competition. ‘To this it was answered 
that protected industries evaded competition. 
The Sherman Law was, therefore, passed 
contemporaneously with the McKinley Tar- 
iff, in order to insure home competition. 
The question is, Ought this law to be repealed 
before a reduction of tariffs is made? 

Again, the speaker at the Chicago Trust 
Conference, Mr. Edgar A. Bancroft, who is 
quoted approvingly in the above article, 
declared that “the first step is a law that 
will define and prohibit all the injurious 
features and methods of trusts.” 

The trouble is that the author of “ Trusts 
and Trade Unions” overlooks “the first 
step.” 

It may be admitted that a monopolistic 
combination, whether in the form of a giant 
corporation or of a trade agreement, is not 
necessarily evi). In practice, however, it is 
usually oppressive and often cruel. We 
daily witness extortionate prices to the con- 
sumer, oppression of the producer, cut-throat 
competition, unfair discrimination, and the 
like. The real problem is, How can monopoly 
be regulated so as toinsure its harmlessness? 
Mr. Bancroft beheved that this could be 
done by a statutory definition of offenses, 
with suitable penalties. I am not sure of 
this, but I am sure that redress of grievances 
and guarantee of future good behavior 
should precede new grants of privilege. 

‘fhe tobacco war, an event of the first im- 
portance, is but an iliustration of what will 
happen if all obstacles to monopolistic com- 
binations are abandoned before we have 
solved the problem of regulating them and 
preventing their aggressions upon the peo- 
ple. The gravity of the issue can hardly be 
overestimated. It may involve the very 
existence of the social order. Let those who 
would amend the Sherman Law, first show 
us how to remedy the evils of industrial 
monopolies which deal in the very neces- 
saries of life. 

Aucustus Lyncu MAson. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

[The Outlook does not approve of the 
repeal of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, nor 
even of its amendment, unless vigorous and 


thorough Federal regulation and control are 















substituted for it. What is known as the 
Civic Federation Bill is the most practical 
step yet taken in the direction of a proper 
amendment of the Sherman Law.—THE 
EDITORS. ] 


KITCHEN GARDENS 


I wonder how many of your readers are 
familiar with the Kitchen Garden organized 
more than thirty years ago by Miss Emily 
Huntington and still conducted under her 
direction. The purpose of the Kitchen 
Garden is to train children and young girls 
in such simple household duties as sweeping, 
dusting, table-setting, and dish-washing, by 
means of kindergarten methods and to the 
accompaniment of music and song ; and hun- 
dreds of humble homes have been brightened 
and uplifted by the lessons in right ways of 
living received by their daughters under the 
inspiration and guidance of Miss Huntington 
and her able assistant. When one thinks of 
the discomfort, and often misery, occasioned 
by the ignorance of many a poor man’s wife 
of even the rudiments of decent housekeep- 
ing, it seems that this work should be better 
known, and should receive hearty support 
from all who are trying to help the poor to 
help themselves. 

From the normal department have gone 
out many teachers who have carried the 
Kitchen Garden system to various parts of 
the country. Miss Huntington greatly de- 
sires to know to what extent this work is still 
carried on, and would much appreciate it if 
volunteer and professional teachers of the 
Kitchen Garden would write to her, giving 
their addresses and information concerning 
their classes. A book outlining and illus- 
trating the Kitchen Garden system has 
been published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Miss Huntington is also Superintendent of 
the New York Cooking School, the first 
cooking school established in the city, and 
heraddress is 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York. De. 3. Ge 


COLLEGE MEN AND CHILD LABOR 

Shortly after the Williams College Good 
Government Club organized for the current 
year, a Child Labor Committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the conditions under 
which children work in and about Williams- 
town. The Committee of five decided to 
enlarge the scope of the work to include the 
mills within a radius of fifty miles, and 
began with those near at hand. ‘Twenty-six 
mills in Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
York were reported upon; sixty children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
were interviewed, and the homes of twenty 
of these visited. The Committee discussed 
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the questfon with ten mill superintendents, 
two school superintendents, and a prince pal 
of a night school where illiterate children are 
instructed. 

A cotton-mill in Williamstown employing 
fifteen children was investigated by two of the 
Committee. Selecting one of the brightest of 
the mill boys, they induced him to conduct 
them to the homes of the child laborers under 
sixteen. Armed with the school-books re- 
quired to make a practical test of the fulfill- 
ment of educational requirements, the com- 
mitteemen started out. 

At one house they were pleasantly received 
by a French woman who admitted that her 
daughter, then seventeen, had been working 
three years and yet could not read or write 
a word of English. Her son, sixteen years 
old, had worked four years and could read 
only a little. Testing the truth of her asser- 
tions, the investigators found that the girl 
could not read any English understandingly, 
and the boy only the first primer. We found, 
altogether, six children who could not read 
or write any English, and three others who 
appeared to be considerably under the legal 
age limit of fourteen. 

In the twenty-six mills visited, the Com- 
mittee judged fifty per cent were violating 
either the law regarding age limit or the 
educational requirements; and these condi- 
tions exist in a region where the question is 
said by mill-owners and some reformers to 
be solved! Mill owners and superintendents 
generally state that the child labor laws are 
enforced ; but one honest Vermont superin- 
tendent, when asked about the official in- 
spection of mills in his State, remarked: 
“The laws of Vermont do not provide for 
factory inspectors. I am glad to say that 
this is one form of official corruption that we 
have escaped.” 

Undoubtedly the most significant feature 
in all this investigation is not so much the 
fact that thorough examination is being car- 
ried on, as it is that college men are interest- 
ing themselves in the problem. There isa 
strong probability that other college good 
government clubs may take up the move- 
ment, and it is the ambition of the Williams 
Committee to see eventually a small group 
going out from a chain of New England 
colleges, accomplishing a threefold service: 
first, to the general cause of remedying child 
labor conditions in their own vicinity ; sec- 
ondly, in bringing the name of their own 
college to the front in a movement of vital 
humanitarian interest; and, thirdly, to add 
recruits to the movement. 

For the Williams Committee, 
JuLIAN PARK, Secretary. 
F. C. PINKHAM, Chairman. 
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WANTED 


Automobile Stories 


(Fact, not Fiction) 


HE OUTLOOK will pay One Hun- 
sp dred Dollars for the best article 
oy descriptive of the experiences of 


any reader of The Outlook with an auto- 
mobile. The story might describe a special 
trip, sum up the history of a year’s running 
of a car, recount the first experiences of a 
beginner, or outline the conclusions of a 
veteran. It may be practical, atmospheric, 
humorous, pathetic, or of any other com- 
plexion that suits the writer’s fancy. But 
it must be fact, not fiction. It should be 
about 3,000 words long. For the second- 
best article Seventy-Five Dollars will be paid. 
Manuscripts must reach the Editors by June 
15. These articles may be submitted with 
or without photographs to be used at the 
discretion of the editors. Address 


THE OUTLOOK AUTOMOBILE CONTEST 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Are You Too Thin? 
For only 15 minutes a day’s practice in 
our own room upon special exercises that 
Twill give, you can be round,- plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive. Nature 
intended you to be—why should you not? 
; A pupil who was thin 


-—==7] writes me: 
=e 5 = **I just can'ttell you how happy I 
am! I wore low neck and short sleeves 
@_ the other night and I was so proud 
<= Of my neck and arms! My busts are 
rounded out and I have gained 28 
pounds; it has come just where [ 
wanted it and I carry myself like 
another woman. My old dresses look 
stylish on me now. You remember I 
have not been constipated since my 
second lesson and I had taken sume- 
thing for years. I guess my stom- 
ach must be stronger too, for I sleep 
like a baby and my nerves are so 
rested. I feel as if I had missed so 
much enjoyment in life, for I never 
} did have such good times before. 
I feel so well all the time.”* 


Miss Cocroft at Her Desk ‘1 have built up thou- 
sands of women—why not you? You will 
be somuch better satisfied with yourself and 
more attractive to your friends. 

I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
and if I cannot help your particular case 
I will tell you so. My information and 
advice are entirely free. 
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SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department E 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 



















“Wote: Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
sctentific cure of the health and figure of women. 











SECURITY 
UNDER 
THE 
BONDS 


Irrigation Co. Bonds. 


i 
; O 


( at parin sums of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
terest paid every six months at American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, issued by the 


Denver Reservoir 
Irrigation Co. 


Land 
Secured 
Bonds 


Mortgages on lands lying close 
Denver are deposited with 








In- 


to 
the 


above named Bank as collateral 
security to the bonds in the ratio of 


125 to 100. Also allthe property 
the Company, estimated worth 


Two to Three 
Million Dollars 


of 


Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, 


Sites, Water Rights, etc. 


Srowlridge LNiwerGe: 


Municipal Bonds 
First National Bank Bldé. 


Fill out and return this coupon today. 
Trowbridge & Niver Co. 
First National Bank Bidé., Chicago, I). 

Please send illustrated description of 6% Denver Reservoir 


BED cccncecsesnccceese cvecssseocgeonses 


006.c0ce MUMED.. coccccccsccce 











Chicago, Illinois 
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Are your Savings safely invested and 
earning for you 


09% a Year 


on every dollar for every day? 

If not, why not do as other well-informed, 
conservative men and women have been 
doing for the past fifteen years, viz.: Open 
an account, subject to withdrawal at your 
option, with the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


one of the soundest and most conservative 
investment organizations in the country, that 
has never failed in a single instance during 
fifteen years to pay 5% on savings accounts. 

No speculation, no risk, no anxiety—and 
absolute security. 

This is our assurance to you, based on our 
long and successful experience in placing 
loans on the best class of New York and 
Suburban Real Estate. 

New York Banking Department  super- 
vision—Assets $1,800,000. 

We will send you full partic. 
ulars and can doubtless refer 
you to some of our patrons in 
your own locality. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
10 Times Bldg. 


Broadway & 42d St., New York 






































[Can ReduceY our Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a scientific, dignified manner? 


I have reduced 15,000 , 
women in the past six 
years by a few simple 
directions followed in the 
privacy of their own 
rooms. 


I can reduce you and at the 
same time strengthen stom- 
ach and heart and relieve you 
of such chronic ailments as 
rheumatism, constipation, 
weak nerves, torpid liver and 
such difficulties as depend 
upon good circulation, strong 
nerves, strong muscles, good 
blood, correct breathing. You 
can be as good a figure as 
any woman of your acquaint- 
ance. 

One pupil writes: 

*‘Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 
pounds and I look 15 years younger. 
I feel so well I want to shout! I was 
rheumatic and constipated, my heart 
was weak and my head dull, my liver 
all clogged up and oh dear, I am 
ashamed when I think how I used 
to looh.”” 





Send 10 cents for instruc- | 
tive booklet showing how to |F >< 
stand and walk correctly. ts 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department 8, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 








Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly pe the sting out 
of corns and_bunions. the greatest 
comfort discovery ot the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It isacertain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating. callous and hot, tired, aching feet: 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. yi 


TO-DAY. 



















Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- 


j DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
“Ina pinch, C hildren. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
use Allen’s 





Trial Package FREE. Address, 


Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. OLMSTED, Le Roy,N.Y. 








OUTFITS 


Made of the ““Ar~ 
nold 7? Fine, Soft 
Knit fabrics. Win 
Every Mother’s Heart. Photographic Catalog 


Showing Modern Way of Dressing Baby, Sent Free. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 84 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Our Certificates of Deposit, secured by 
first mortgages on improved real estate 
and guaranteed by this Company, yield | 
6%, payable monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually. Write for booklet ‘ “eg 


SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST CO|| 


CAPITAL ESURPLUS $300.00009 SALT LAKE CITY. 








CHANGE IN FOOD 
Works Wonders in Health 


It is worth knowing that a change in food can 
cure dyspepsia. ‘I deem it my duty to let you 
know how Grape-Nuts food has cured me of indi- 
gestion. 

“T had been troubled with it for years, until last 
year my doctor recommended Grape-Nuts food to 
be used every morning. I followed instructions 
and now I am entirely well. 

“ The whole family like Grape-Nuts, we use four 
packages a week. You are welcome to use this 
testimonial as you see fit.” 

The reason this lady was helped by the use of 
Grape-Nuts food, is that itis predigested by natural 
processes and therefore does not tax the stomach 
as the food she had been using ; it also contains 
the elements required for building up the nervous 
system. If that part of the human body is in per- 
fect working order, there can be no dyspepsia, for 
nervous energy represents the steam that drives the 
engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, the 
machinery of the body works badly. Grape-Nuts 
food can be used by small children as well as adults. 
It is perfectly cooked and ready for instant use. 

Read “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘ There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time totime. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 








the excellence of its 
appointments. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 





Hotel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street, New York 


PAUL L. PINKERTON, Manager 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of things” 


Pre-eminent among New York Hotels for 


Highest standard of accommo- 
dations at moderate rates. 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 


Cuisine, service and 


WALTER S. GILSON, V. Pres. 





























forty cents per agate line. 


* Help Wanted,” 
capitals. 





Not less than four lines accepted, 


The Outlook Classified Advertising Department 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Pet Stock and Poultry, 
In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average 
ot six words to the line unless display type is desired, ‘* Want” advertisements, under the various headings, 
etc., seven cents for. each word, initial, or number. 


The first word in each advertisement is uniformly set in 
Any other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are sent in care of The Outlook, to be for- 
warded, the advertiser is charged twenty-five cents for the address, 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received eight days before the Saturday on which it is intended the 


advertisement shall appear. Address Advertising Department, ‘he Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


* Board and Rooms.’ 








Hotels and Resorts 





ENCLAND 


LONDON WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
Ideal Temperance Hotel. American quarter. 
25\) guests. Apt & Bkft from $1.25. Dinner 75c. 


YORK (ENGLAND) 


Private Board- 
ing House. Miss 

HOLLIS and Miss EMIL ny aap a Ya EE, 
3 4 minutes from the Minster, 

3] St. Mary $ 1C minutes from the station. 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH West End Boarding 
Establishment, 59 Manor 
Place, near railway stations and tramways. 
Exhibition easily accessible. Miss SLIGHT. 


BELCIUM 


ANTWERP, QUEENS HOTEL 
Center of sights. Near Cathedral. Elegant 
appointments. Room 4 to 6 francs. ‘Table 
d’héte 4 francs. Or American plan. 


CERMANY 


GROSSHERZOGLICH HESSISCHES 


Bad Nauheim 


Near Frankfort 0 /M. 


SART DIS BASE GOUT, RARY MA- 
SM. FEMA DISEASES ROF- 
ULA NE Rive Us DIS iSkS: 
saths taken in 1907, 419,277. 
Number of Guests in 1907, 29.668, 
As arest cure we recommend the charming ly 
situated. small and qui ag <> ae BAI 
SALZHAU SE N, ne u Nidda (R. R. Sta. 
tion, Friedberg, Nidd Beautiful walks 
through forests, ‘Solbat h esians pure air. 

















HE 
T 








Bozita. Pension von Sodenstern, Tauen- 
zien Str.6, offers first-class home life,sunny 
rooms, comfortable sitting room, exquisite 
table ; moderate prices; lift and telephone. 


MUNICH, Pension Waltenberg. 
Hess Str. 30. Villa with garden; excellent food; 
sunny rooms, bath; near galleries, best tram 
connection. German and French lessons. 














ITALY 
ROME < Comfortable summer > heme for 
purists from six francs upwards. 
Special term for parties Apply English 
Pension, ll Vi s Vittoria, Colonna, Rome. 
CANADA 


BE :N AKIS SPRINGS 


* The Carlsbad of Canada ” 








For a healthful, restful, invigorating outing 
akis Springs, Que Unsurpassed 

ing, fishing, driving. tennis. 
BENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 
a cure for Rheumatism, Diseases of the 
Kidneys, Liver & Stomach. Rates $12 to $16 
perweek. Beautiful booklet. Opendune Ist. 
Kh. G, Kimpt no, Mer., Abenakis Spriuzs, Que, 


PERCIE HART'S 
EASE CAMP No. 1 


Donahue’s Lake, Guysboro, NOVA SCOTIA 
Enjoyable, beneficial, economical vacation 
for men and women. ‘ildwood life, fishing 
de luxe, abundant natural foods, inspiring 












scenery. warm days, cool nights, etc., etc. 

Vou’ l/ be glad you wrote for booklet. Until 

wnt 15th address Mr. and_Mrs. PERCIE 
ART. Box 36, Arlington, New Jersey. 





CANADA 


GLEN VILLA INN 


NORTH HATLEY 
Quebec, Canada 

One night from_New York; no change; 
four hours from Quebec City, on shore of 
beautiful Massawippi Lake. 20 guests. 
Average $3 per day, $18 per week. Golf, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing; beautiful 
walks and drives; extensive vegetable and 
flower gardens; cool, not cold; maJaria and 
hay fever unknown ; qeoue, orchestra. Write 
for booklet. G. A. LEBARON, Prop. 


CONNECTICUT 


“The Montowese” 


INDIAN NECK 
BRANFORD, CONN. 


Noted for its beautiful surroundings, at the 
widest part of Long Island Sound. As a 
family resort 1t is unequaled. Abundance of 
shade ; excellent bathing and boating ; tennis 
courts ; golf; music. Rooms with bath. Send 
for booklet. WM. A. BRYAN, Mgr. 


Most exclusive hostlery between 


A ck TANAWATHA LODGE 


& Boston axp corrag:s—cos cop, cons. 
Dining rooms for automobilists ; two dining 
rooms for resident guests. Ideal for bachelors. 
75 acres for tenting purposes; tennis, golf, 
launch, salt water nae ng poo 

C. B. McCARTEY, Prop. 


Berkshire Hilis. Falk Village, Conn. 


SALONIC 


Ideal place for Convalescents. 
Sleeping Apartments. Suites with bath and 
private porches. Physician and nurse in 
attendance. Elevation 1,000 feet. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— F irst-ciass in all respects; 
home comforts H. M. Hircucocrn. M.\, 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 

v7 ral ,r = vv ~a 
INTERLAKEN INN 
At LAKEVILLE, CONN. Open May 15 to Nov. | 
‘Two hours from New York, Situated between 
two beautiful mountain lakes; elevation 90) 
feet; tine views of Berkshire and Litchfield 
Hills. Service and appointments first-class. 
Accommodation for automobile parties 

Address Manager. 


The Litchfield Inn Lifehtieta 


oun. 
Open all the year. Situated in the center of 
the village. 1.200feet elevation. Large, well- 
heated, sunny rooms, Excellent cuisine and 
service Home cooking and comforts. Mod- 
erate pric es. Booklet on app eet ation, 
GEO i BROWNE, Proprietor. 











Open Air 














Quamme r Board at ‘“ Hillerest.”’ 
Large private residence overlookingSound 
and Ocean. $8 to $10 per wee Also new 
furnished cottage to rent, 14 rooms, bath, fire- 
place. Table board furnished if desired. 
Adults. Mrs. M. R. Prentice, Mystic, Ct 


THE INN 
POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
G. VINTON, Proprietor. 

j Delightfully situated 
White Hart Inn at foot of Berkshire 
Hills. Finest accommodations for spring 
and summer guests. For booklet and par- 
ticulars address E. S. BoGert, Salisbury, Ct. 











CONNECTICUT 


NEW LONDON 
CONN. 


Boating, Bathing, Fishing, 
Water Trips, Driving, 
Autoing, Trolley Trips, 
Golfing, Tennis 


In the twenty-five miles of sea- 
shore of which New London is the 
center there are many well kept 
hotels and boarding houses that 
charge reasonable prices. This 
makes possible a 


Delightful Summer Vacation 
for Families of 
Moderate Means 
For information address 
New London Business Men’s Assn. 





S New London, Conn. 


The Griswold 


EASTERN POINT 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Opens June 20th 
Under new management 
FINEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA. 
2% hours from New York. 
Unequtalled Sailing, Bathing, 
Automobiling, Driving, Tennis, 
Golf, Dancing. 
For Booklet, Rates, &c., Address 
W. J. FLEMING, Mer., 71 Broadway, 
Room 901. 
Iso Mer. The Belleview, Belleair, | 


J Open all 
THE RAINEY HOUSE 92" 
An attractive old Colonial Home. One block 
from trolley to ocez in ya. ach. ‘erms $8. ) 
$15.00 Pet, week. / 
Mrs. C. B. GRAH- AM; ‘New London, Conn. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
A select family and transient hotel ; ~ 
veniently located ; thoroughly poems Ac 
and homelike. (ood table. American ba 





Rates, $2.50 to $4. Th Pe “r day. SK for book- 
let. NG O. BALL, Prop. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 

40 minutes by trolley, 15 min, by train from 

¥ beomapenes agen D.C. Especially attractive 
uring ony spring. Address for booklet 
Dr. G. H. Wricut. Forest Glen, Md. 





MAINE 
THE HOMESTEAD 


Baller Island, Me. _ Seventh. season 
june 15. Send for illustrated booklet. 
Address ‘TT. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


: sailey’s Island, 
Robinhood Inn 3 Me.—Three minutes 
ean or bay, Fine spring water ; modern 
| ing; sailing, bathing. Circular. Miss 
LASSEY, 5000 Woodland Ave., Phila., Pa. 


a 
THE ACADIAN 
CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, ali modern con- 
ences. ways cool. Unequalled facili- 

s tor boating, sailing, and driving. Beau- 
walks through woods and by” the sea, 
, tennis, and variety of amusements, 
‘easonable rates. W.A. Walker, Manager. 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 
CASTINE, MAINE 


Opens June 20th. Tilustrated booklets, 


] =f Christmas 

RUSSELL HOUSE Gbristmas 

Woods and shore. Delightful Jocation. 

Ro vating, bathing, fishing. Illustrated book- 
A. P. GAMAGE, Proprietor. 


DOUGLAS FARM INN ,,27¢ 


ottages 
yee GLAS HILL, ME.—High eleva- 
in. Liustrated booklets. E. 5. DOUGLAS 


TH E OA KS 



























MASSACHUSETTS | 
ANNISQUAM (Gloucester, Mass.) 


The Grand View 


Opn in June, Write for Diestrated book- 
let J. L. PUBLICOVER, Prop. 





Historic Ppa eo oo Mass. 












362 Harvard Street 
Pleasant, ary rooms with board near Harvard 
APE SANTUIT 
HOUSE 
and Cottages 
O D combined, _ Circulars 
on application. 
OPEN JUNE — SEPT. 
Golf and ‘Tennis Free, 
ma HIGHLAND HOUSE mo 
North Truro, Mass. 


College. Address G. H. HAMILTON. 
Seashore and country 
COT ULI TIJAmMES WEBB, Prop. 
Write to 
for Booklet. 





A private summer 
Ravenswood residence on the 
North Shore, open May. 1, for a small num- 
ber of guests. For particulars address Mrs. 
A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
hee RRACE TOP, Shelburne Falls, 

ass.—A region ’ unsurpassed i in beauty 
and aaaieer Airy rooms, ample closets, 
pure spring water, excellent table and attend- 
ance; refined, accessible. City ref. 











id et Maples,’’ Stockbridge, Mass. 
igh class summer resort for a refined 
patronage. Large grounds and piazza ; large, 
airy rooms, arep »laces, bath telephone con- 
nection. Mrs. CHAS, STAFFORD. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


The LINCOLN HOUSE 


Open June 20th. Conceded by all to be the 

Finest Location on the North Shore of 

esengpucttte Hay. For circulars, terms, 
address as abo 


etc., 
ROBERT B. Ww ‘ARDWE LL, Manager. 


The Greyloc Berkshire Hills 


Williamstown 

Massachusetts 
Beautiful collegetown. Picturesque scenery. 
Quiet, home like, and restful pune and fali 
resort. HOWARD ECKERT, Lessee. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Highest point, Accommodates 200, Golf, 
F. H. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 

















THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 

Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 feet long. Private telephone exchange. 
Connecting rooms. Tennis court. Table a 
special feature. Booklet. W. F. Osnorne. 





Maine Lakes: Me. 


Bier conven- 
Send for circular. 


ces. Terms $5 to $7. 
Rockmere House and Cottages 


Littlejohns Island, Cance Bay, Me. 
Opens June 15. end for bookiet. 
G. H. HAMIL TON, Prop. 


Trout, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 


MT. VERNON, ME. 
1 summer resort, oars famous 
prado lakes. iain 
g H. WING, Box 


OXFORD SPRING HOUSE 
OXFORD, MAINE 
Opens May 15. Excellent fishing. 
Mrs. M. F, HITCHINGS. Formerly 
Manager of Walpole Inn, Walpole, N. H. 


THE BEECHES ?93j3,}" 
A sanitarium for semi-in valids.. Mountain 


cenery, 900 feet elevation. Electricity, baths 
massage. Dr. CHARLOTTE F, HaMMonp. 


West Point House 


PROUT’S NECK, ME. 


Yacht in ted surf bathing, tennis, and golf. Fa 
dre R, JORDAN, Prout’s Nec k, 


The Bristol Sulitves Harbor, 


1ine 
Across the Bay from is! Pas mn sf gg 


wr terms. CLEAVE 
Trout, Salmon, York’s Camps 


In Rangeley Region, The best of spring fish- 
Special attention given to families for 
immer months. No hay fever ; cuisine unsur- 
issed: spring water. References. Address 
J. Lewis York, Loon Lake, Rangeley, Me. 


YORK HARBOR, ME. ‘ 
Super! 
Hotel Albracca At so ie a he 


Seashore and country combined. Garage. 








yg Mass. 














f 











Fairview East Gloucester, 


Commanding view, near beach. (Golf, tennis, 
bathing, etc. Accommodates 65. Special June 
rates. Miss G. A. RENTON, Manager. 


ABERDEEN HALL 


Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass: 
Golfing, yachting, amtemebiing, Fishing, 
bathing. Positively no hay fever. Booklets. 
Reference. A. W. MAcDouGA tt, Manager. 








lf you are looking for Rest, Quiet, and 
fome comforts go to the 


DEVEREUX MANSION 


and Cottages, beautifully situated on the 
picturesque North Shore. Large, airy rooms. 
Grand ocean view. Well shaded, spacious 
grounds. Excellent table. B Jathing, boating, 
and fishing of the best. Mary E, Roserts, 
Propr., Marblehead, Mass. 


The Nanepashemet Manpichead 


ass. 
Open Fanbieg and lighted throughout by 
Electricity. _— June 15th. Finest location 
on the North hore. Every room nae ocean 
view. Special rates_for June. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. E. G. BROWN, Prop. 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 
NOW ore N. Reasonable rates. 

Irs. Harriet E. Teal. 


“IN BERKSHIRES’ HEART” 


Large rooms, home cooking, tents if de- 
sired. Terms $8 to $12.50. Mrs. GEO. D. 
PARKER, 54 Linden St., Pittsfield. Mass. 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 
Open May 2. Reduced rates for June. 
1,130 ft. above sea level: magnificent, view ; 
cool, pure air; large rooms; broad piazzas; 

















Booklet and terms on request. Baker & Baker. 


The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, 
on shore of Asquam Lakes, commanding a 
view of lakes and mountains that is unsur- 
passed. Driving, boating, fishing, bathing, 
etc. ew garage. Free from hay_ fever. 
Booklets. H. F. DORR, Prop. 


OUT ON THE COOL OCEAN 
Off Portsmouth, N. H. 


THE OCEANIC 


ISLES OF SHOALS 
All the benefits of a sea voyage without its 
Ginpoentorts. For bookiet address 
H. W. MORSE, 7 Walnut St., Boston. 


Breezy Hill House youn 


ountains 
Opens June Ist. Ideal, scenic location, 
with extensive mountain views. Climate cool, 
clear anddry. Crystal spring \ water. Altitude 
1,000 feet. Good Golf. Camping accom- 
modations. Write early for reservation and 
illustrated booklet to 
EBEN FISH, Breesy Hill, Lisbon, N. H. 


Miramonte Inn 

White Mountains Sugar Hill, N. H. 

A home-like hotel of modern size where 
comforts may be enjoyed similar to those 
found at the celebrated English Inns. __1.600 
feet above sea-level ; commandsa magnificent 
view of mountain and valiey fg og © Je- 
lightful drives and walks. Write for booklet 
and full information. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE Sunapee 


For booklets write GEO. S$. PRE EOE e. 
New London, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Culvermere ¢ulvers bake: 


3ranchville. N 
Mountain Resort. Special rates for Juneand 
Sept. Booklet. A. P. FOWLER, Prop. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 


























good golf links. W rite for booklet. 
P, A. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 








Let us send you our booklet. 
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— NEW JERSEY 
“The salt breath of the sea brings health” 





GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


3aths and massage in our well equipped de- 
partments will help many suffering from the 
strain of recent financial disturbance. Trained 
attendants only. Baths open to guests of 
other hotels. F. L. YOUNG, Manager. 





HE TOU RAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 
lantic City. N. J Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive place to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Bover & THOMAS. 


The Engleside 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Opens June 18. The best combination of 
seashore features. One of the most favorably 
known and oldest established resort hotels 
along the Atlantic coast. Refined class of 
patronage. Orchestra. Private baths, with 
sea and fresh water. Poardwalk along the 
ocean, perfect beach and bathing. Renowned 
for positive reliet from hay fever. Illustrated 
booklet. R. F. ENGLE Manager, The 
Covington, W. Philadelphia, until June Ist. 


Montclair, N. J.—Wahnfried 


Private sanatorium. No tuberculous or 
mental cases. Outdoor lifeaspecialty. ‘Tent 
life, if desir-d. Booklet. The Misses Clapp. 











joint Pleasant Cottage, long estab- 

lished and homelike; 5 min. walk to 

mg an, 10 min. to beautiful river. Special rates 

for May & June. Also tor rent, attractive cot- 

tage on beach ; $450 for season. Miss Gertrude 
des Santos, Point Pleasant, Ocean Co., N. 


LETCHWORTH COTTAGE 


Spring Lake Beach, New = -‘rsey 
Directly on the bei och, Now ope 
Misses A & H. LETCHWORTH, 


NEW YORK CITY 


When in New York City 


a safe, comfortable, and economical place to 
stop is the Bible Teachers Training School, 
Lexington Ave. and 49th St. Near Grand 
Central Station. Exceilent guest accommo- 
dations. Conveniences ot modern hotel with- 
out disagreeable features. Lis ght, airy rooms- 
fifty-six with bath. Goodtable. Reasonable 
rates. Write for circular 


HOTEL JUDSON 5%? Washing- 


ton Square, 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per aay, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more, Loc: ition very centr al, Convenient 
to all elevated art street car spe 
Mis. JAMES KNOT ag 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


Absolutely firep roof, West 32d St., near 
Bb’ way, New York City. A superior, perfectly 
appointed hotel, appealing especially to peo- 
ple of refinement. European a Room, 
with bath, $2.50 to $4.00. HARRY Brown, 
of Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Sa inn. 


NEW YORK | 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
or 
Banner House Chateaugay Lake 


ddress for booklet 


A 
J. S. KIRBY, 























Bannerhouse, N. Y. 





NEW YORK — 


 ADIRON DAC KS _ 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate rates the attractions 
ot a beautiful lake shore in a locality with a re- 
markable record tor healthfuiness. ‘The club 
affords an excellent plain table and accom- 
modation. ‘The boating is safe, there are at- 
tractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. References required. For intor a? 
address Miss COGSWELL, » Megr., 
Clinton Ave., Jamaica, N. 


Under-Cliff Lake Placid 


Adirondacks 

A long-established, popular resort, patron- 

ized largely by fz umilies and parties of friends, 

insuring a charming social life. Information 

mom Miss RUFFNER, Broadway and 25th 

New York, or Miss “se ieee Secy., 
ean Cliff, Lake Placid, 


Adirondacks 
Fenton House “y7oneack 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Rates $2 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 
Write for folder and particulars. 
C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Heart of Mts. INTERBROOOK 
LODGE, Keene Valley, N.Y. 5 ft. 
higher and overlo« »king Keene V alley. June 
Ist to Oct. Ist. Illustrated Booklet. $8 and 
M. E. LUCK. 











_. NEW YORK 


\HE MUNN ATAWKET. ( pen Ju ne 
2th. FISHERS KPT Open 

An exclusive family summer resort. ih 

bathing, fishing, boating, tennis, and croquet, 

‘Terms moderate. or rates, booklet, etc, 

address JAMES BOLTON, Proprietor. 


The Ouleout ¥ rr yantite. Delaware 


Accomm O- 
dates 40. Chnendeart = Ris ht up to 
Low rates for June. 





Send for booklet. 





2) ace Hurricane | Lodge 
M* £ IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
, “~ Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 





OUSE quiet, comforta 
nee od Hi homelike. Altitude 1,76 


900 ft. above and overlooking 
the Keene Valley. Golf and tennis. Our own 
gardens and dairy connected with the house. 
Terms $14 to $22 per week. Special low rates 
for June and for parties coming for the sum- 
mer. We offer in connection with the Lo lie 
finely furnished cottages, with hot and « 
water, baths, extensive verandas, etc. Wri te 
for booklet. Sate. communications until 
June Ist to G. H. STEVENS, 54 East Hou- 
satonic St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


RAND VIE 
HOTEL 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
Elevator. Private baths. 400 acres fore 
and stream. Golf, Canoeing, All Adirondac| k 
Attractions. No hay fever. No mosquitocs. 

Booklet. THOS. A. PARKE! , 
289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








S10, 
ADIRONDACKS 


DEER’S Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
HEAD INN No malaria, Spring water. 
r rivate baths. Electric ents, 
arge garden. Golf links. 
and seegerate rates. Open Junel 


Cottages to Nov. 15. ookiets. 


JAMIN F, Srerson, Prop. 





ADIRONDACK MTS. 


20th Season 
HUNTERS’ HOME 
An ideal spot to spend the summer; finest 
for families and people seeking rest. Special 
rates for June and Sep. Write for bookiets. 
LAVERTY BROS., Elizabethtown, N. Y 


Spa Sanatorium 


_ Restful home. Modern equi ments, 6 miles 
from Saratoga. A. I. THAYER, M.D 


Cragsmoor Inn 


High-class mountain inn with suites, private 
baths. balconies, open fires, certified milk 
and absolutely no canned yegetables. All 
amusements. Private park of: 3) acres, gar- 
dens. Altitude same as Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks and only 100 miles from 
New York. Garages. Automobile route 
on application. Address 

CRAGSMOOR INN, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
or R. D. Compton, 307 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage : 
elevation 1,000 tt. Fine climate; all modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISHER, 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 
Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


Mansion House 
AND COTTAGES 
Fishers Island, N. Y. 


30 minutes by steam from New London. 5 
round trips daily. For illustrated circular and 





oe, | Spa, 











diagram of cottages and hotel rooms, apply to 


A. T. HALE, Manager 





A SUMMER RESORT OF THE BEST CLASS 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 
ON CREST OF QUAKER HILL 
PAWLING, N. Y. 

Two hours from New York City via H 
lem R. R.; 1,200 feet elevation; deligh 
surroundings ; golf, tennis, music, etc. ; 1 
private baths. Opens June 20 under 1 
management. Booklet and informat to 
Send to W. P. CH ASE. Hotel Gren 
56th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 


The — 
o Lake George 


JUNE TO OCTOBER 








A refined and unique Resort 
on the Grandest and most 
Beautiful Lake in America. 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 
SAGAMORE, N. Y. 


PAUMONOK INN 
In quaint SOUTHOLD, L. I. 

On the 109 ft. cliff, directly overlooking 

. 1. Sound. Seashore and country, Finest 

sailing, bathing, Saion, ceiving. Write for 
booklet. skO. F. HUMMEL. 


The Hotel Frontenac 


1,000 Islands St. Lawrence River 
Opens June 20 


A magnificent Hotel, delightfully situated 
on an island in the St. Lawrence River, ‘The 
favorite water for motor boats and boat 
racing. Fishing, rowing and all aquatic sports. 
An extremely picturesque nine-hole golf 
course free to guests of the hotel ; also tennis 
and other sports. For booklet and full infor- 
mation address 

x. TRUSSELL, Manager, Frontenac, N. Y. 
(also Mgr. Bon Air, Augusta, Ga.) 
eon York office, 289 Fourth Ave. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Summer Camps 





NEW YORK 


VERMONT 





EFEVER FALLS MANSION, 

Lefever Falls, Ulster Co., N.Y. Fine 
ccuntry residence a farm ; elegant rooms ; 
beaatitul location ; 90 miles. Nice furnishe 
cottaye to let, $150. 00. Illustrated booklet. 


SUNSET CAMP 


and Cottages. Write for booklet and 
New York, srooklyn, and other qeenanens. 
R. BENNETT, Prop., Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


__ PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium §°" treatment 


of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location: skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or cail up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
’Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


Milford, Pike Co., Pa. 


Opens June 20. 95 miles from N. Y. City. 
Accommodates 350; most charming resort on 
pent k of Delaware River ; rooms en- -suite with 
bath orchestra, golf. baseball, tennis, mag- 
nitic ciele gists y boating, bathing, fishing etc. 
no squ toes. Automobile bus trom F omond 
to hote:. Sond for illustrated booklet. 


BOURNIQUE, Proprietor. 











i ~~ 


WISCASSET BUNGALOWS 
Mount Pocono, Pa. 
Cottages, ished, for rent by the season or 
month, Centr al Dining Hall. Also 


a large summer home tor rent for season 
M. C. LOCKWOOD. 








Wernersville, Penna. 


The Sunset 


A mountain health_ resort. 
Beautiful scenery. 
Neurasthenia, 


Fine dry air. 

Sperm attention given 
J. D. MOYER, M.D. 

Mountain Sunset P.O. 


RHODE ISLAND 


-WVaill Cottages 
Block 
Island, R. I. 


Opens June 17--the 24th season. Delightfully 
cool. Golf, tennis, driving, bathing, sailing, 
fishing, music. Good table, fine vegetable 





gardens, soft spring water. Descriptive folder. 
Kates by day or season. Address till June, 
Mrs. K. V. HOWARD, 


300 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


On Shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
More like Home than Institution 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


The “ ROBINSON” 
and ‘“* MARGARET” 
For 38 years under same management. _ All 
modern ee. Week end partiesa 
speciality d 


H. B. ROBINSON, Newport, R. I. 


VERMONT 
HILL CREST BENNINGTON, 














MONT 


VHESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 

lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and cold; piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
‘Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


THE MAPLES Ptehy 
vate home, wide porch, bath, steam heat, 3 


minutes to post office. 
fine drives, fishing, golf. Dorset, Vt. 


HITCHCOCK FARM A real farm 


"with dairy, 
chickens, woods, in a_ beautiful locality. 
Modern improvements. $1l(. Special rates 


to families. Box 115, Pittstord, Vt. 


ECHO LA KE TYSON, VT. 


HOTEL 
Height 1,050 ft.; 3 lakes; boating, fishing, 
bathing. tennis; beautiful w wus and Grives : 


moderate rates: booklet. D. C. Fenn, l’rop. 


VIRGINIA 














Old Point Comfort 
Bright View "i. 
$2tog3aday $14 to 
Illustrated booklets. 


Warm Sulphur Springs "")v°- 


are nhOW open for guests. For circular. “and 
terms address Mrs. JOHN L. EU1 
Warm Springs, Bath Co., Virginia. 


- Summer Camps 


Real Camping 


the Maine Woods 
(The Wildwood Idea) 


(June 23-September 29) 


Together with all the usual advantages 
of a boys’ summer cam 

For views and catalogues address 
SUMNER O. Hooper. Morristown, N. J. 


RYE BEACH, N. H. 
Conducted by Principal of Westchester 
Academy _(a prepar: aad School for Boys), 
reopens June varticulars address 


is. ; 
PRINCIPAL, W hits P lai ns, N. Y. 


American Plan. 
$20 weekly. 

















Pasquaney Nature Club 


For Girls. On New Found Lake, White 
Mountains. Athletics, boating, canoeing. 
swimming, nature veer, purine. For book- 
let address Mrs. ELMER EF. HASSAN, 551 
West End Avenue, Wow York City. After 
June ist. Bristol, N. H. 





C amp Winnecook, a Summer Camp for 
Boys at Lake Winnecook, Maine. Canve- 
ing, mountain climbing, athletic and aquatic 
sports. ‘Tent life among the pines. _6th_sea- 
son. Illustrated booklet. » RAND, 
Pro. C. A. Daniels School, Malden, Mass. 


Camp Katahdin 
IN THE MAINE WOODS 


The place to make boys manly. References 
required. Seventh season. HENRY C 
HART, 262A Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 


Camp Wychmere 


Bustin’s Island, Casco Bay, Maine 
A Nautical Camp for Boys. Cruising 
from Cape Cod to Bar Harbor. One design 
racing fleet. _Power boat. Deep sea fishing. 
Canoe trips. Baseball team. Special tutoring. 








Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone Park 
Summer Camp for Boys 








Horseback through 
the heart of the Rock- 
ies andYellowstonePark. 
Indian dances,ranch life, 
mountain climbing, fishe 
ing, etc. Ideal, delight- 
ful, beneficial trip for 
growing boy. Supervised 
by college men. Second 
season begins July ist. 

Send for booklet. 
Chas €, Moore, LL.B., | 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


























Forest Park Camp C2"384,b7*ke 


Sth year. An established et ° Oly five 
hours from New_York, sports. Finest 
surroundings and supervision. All farm 
produce used in camp from the camp farm. 
Certified herd of cows. Room or tent. Man- 
ual training. Tutoring. July and August, 
ipo Boys received for four weeks or more. 
Booklet. CALVIN LE q » 107 
St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Camp Kineo 


in the Maine Woods, Sixth 
Season. Limited. A summer full 
of real camping and sports that give 
boys a love for nature and make them 
manly. All equipment needed for most enjoyable 
and beneficial camp life. Careful direction. Tutor- 
ing. Also free instruction in swimming, boating, 
canveing, aud other sports, by qualified assistants. 
Profusely illustrated booklet on request. 
McCott. 317 W. S6th St.. New York City. 


CAMP CULM 


O June 29th. Boys wishing to spend 
Su..mer vacation in woods at small camp in 
New Jersey hills with Prineeton gradu- 
ate and medic; al student address 

L. BROWN, Somerville, N. J. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Boys under sixteen 
Lake George. Season, June 30-Sept. 8 
sooklet explains why this camp appeals to 
boys 3 and perente 
Adina ELIAS G. BROWN, A.B., M.D., 
1 West M5th St., New York € ity. 


SUMMER CAMP Trout Run, 


Health, pleasure, and profit a moun- 
tains of Pa. Fishing, tramping, excursions, 
and all sports won or cottage. Tutoring. 
Rates nominal. W. J. Crist. Cha appaqua,N.Y. 


= 
Camp Chesterfield 
FOR BOYS 
Lake Spofford, N. H. 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ 
camp with many of its own. Read our pros- 
pectus before you make plans for your boy’s 
summer. 


Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


vs = 

Camp Winnisquam 
FOR BOYS. LAKEPORT, N. H. 
W he re real hove have “ the best time of their 
live Cottages and tents. Mountain climb- 
ing and boating trips. _ Baseball, tennis, 
swimming, fishing. § Saddle horses provided 
wi hout extra charge. Illustrated bookiet. 

M. H. MOODY, Box 1, Waterbury, Vt. 









Irvine ©. 




















C* amp Pokegama for Girls in North- 
ern Wisconsin. Saddle horses, motor 
boat, land and water sports. Music. Nature 
Study. ‘Tutoring. Constant care. Cultured com- 
panions. Mr.and Mrs. E, Sherwood Bishop, 
East Division H.S., Miiwaukee, Wis., or Miss 
A. E. Bailey, Miiwankee Downer College. 





ylvaniawassee Camps for Boys, 
\ Eastbrook, Me. Beautiful lake and moun- 
tain region. Water, fieid, and forest sports. 





Booklet. D. B. MacMILian, Phys. _Direc- 





\ttractive home for limited number of 
Suesis in historic Bennington. Write for 
terms. Mrs. M, E. WYMAN. 


tor, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


‘Tutoring if desired. Illustrated booklet. }; 
De Meyer, Supt. of Schools, Egypt, \ ass. 
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Summer Lamps 


Summer Camps 


Apartments 





The Summer Camp of the Rockland 
Military Academy is located on Mas- 
coma Lake, in the White Mts., \. H. 
A place where boys will be safe, hap- 
py, instructed. E, E. Freneh,A. M.,5 
Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, N. U. 


wl MY TNS AES Ae ABS 


KEEWATIN CAMPS for BOYS 
in the WISCONSIN WOODS 


Athletics. Tutoring. L ong trips. Real 
camping. Winter Tutorial C amp. Booklets. 
. H. Kendregan. Box 47, Delafield, Wis. 


Camp Pemigewassett,, White 


. ountains 
Limited to twenty-five boys. Instruction in 
atiiletics, forestry carpentry, and school wor 
‘Trampsand canoe trips a feature. Directors. 
». Fauver, A.B. Oberiin; D. B. Reed, M.D. 
Columbia. 346 W.57th St.. N.Y. C. Booklet. 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 


Bridgton, Me. Seventh Season. 
Send for illustrated booklet of the three camps 
Mr. and Mrs. CC. E. COBB, Providenee, R. 1, 


CAMP WAUBENO 


Canoeing, fishing, woods-life for BOYS. 
ALGONQUIN PARK, CANADA 
Primitive torests, many lakes. Best care. 

sooklet. GG. Brower and C. A TRACY, 
Bordentown (N. J.) Military Institute. 


AFarm Camp for Girls 
“Alford Lakes” 
SOUTH HOPE, MAINE 


Inland from Camden. Swimming, tennis, 
basket ball, mountain tramps. Instrue- 
tion in gardening and home-muak- 
ing. Tutoring Booklet. iss Florence 
Marshall and Miss Susan King gsbury, River- 
bank Court, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP OXFORD 


OXFORD, MAINE 

A superior summer camp for boys. Near 
Poland Springs. Eighth Season. Sports 
of all kinds. Four-day tramps. White 
Mt. tours. Manual training. Orchestra. 
Library. Eight buildings. ‘Tents. , very- 
thing fora boy’s comfort and delight! Jsook- 
Jet. A. F. CALDWELL, A.M. 

















am Sy Sy 























New om shire y . 
A meg Camp Wellesley, for Boys 
Tenth ye: ~ "Cat iuine, happy, clean, health- 
ful. Complete e equipment, Se nd for circular. 
Kdward Augustine Benner, Wellesley School 
for Boys, 20 Linden St.. W ellesley, Mass. 


CAMP SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Chebeague Island, Casco Bay, off Portland, Me. 
An Advance in Summer Camps 
Real physic: il training added to athletics, 
swimming, fishing, yachting, and camping. 
acht of 7 tons. “ents in_the pine woods, 
overlooking the sea. Mr. L. bh. FISK, Me- 
morial Hall (Harv,), Cambridge, Mass. A 
Physical ‘Training, an Added Knowledge, of 

Lifelong Benefit. 


HALCYON CAMP (itis 
In the vee ono Mounts tins, Pa. 
Summer camp and_ scho Address ‘the 











Misses Metcal: *s School, Tarrytown, N.Y 





xa = 
Norway Pines Camp 
For Boys. Est. 1898 
Casco Bay, Me. Instruction optional. 
Country and shore pursuits. Highest refer- 
eaces siven and requized. Illustrated circular. 


A. Keyes, Pd.D., 139 W. 9st St., N. Y. 








Camp Whittier 


FOR GIRLS 


Bibber’s Island, Casco Bay, Me. 


Water Sports, Golf, Tennis, or the quiet 

of the woods. Special land trips. Motor 

Boats. For booklet address 

Mr. or Mrs. Russett, Merrimac, Mass. 
Principals of the Whittier School. 

y IN THE 
WILDMERE yah 'Woons 
(Camp Wiidmere in the 
Roeky Mountains) 
The kind of vacation that 
does good. Mountain 
climbing, canoeing, fish- 
ai x—the life a boy loves. 

aching trip throu gh the 
Wit e Mc yuntains. Manual 
training Motor boat, 
Bungal: w, Dining Hail, 
Boat liouse, all new. Com- 
panionship of college-bred 
leaders. Tutoring Resi- 
, dent physician. Ninth sea- 
son. Booklet. 
IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 
Man’! Tr'n’g H. S., 7th Ave., Brooklyn, NY. 


QUANSET FOURTH YEAR 
The Cape Cod 
Camp for Girls 


eres under the leadership of a graduate ot 
sar and of the Sargent School of Physical 

Culture. Sailing, canoeing, swimming, rowing 

taught t by specialists under safest conditions. 














Near b vy, The Quanset Collegians ” 
(membership limite: 1). {fistrated booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. E, A. HA ATT, 


30 Norway Park fiyde Pan om 


To Rent for the Summer 

Attractive, six-room corner apartment, 

furnished, in Morningside di Reason Con- 

venient to subway and elevated 

Address V. BLAIR, 425 W. 114th St., 44 
ttractive, 


wa Furnished APA RTM ENT 


Nine rooms, first-class house, two blocks : sub 
wa ay and Riverside. R esponsible person only, 
July to October. 250 West 94th St., New ork 


U" usual op portunity to lease a larg 
double studio, eight rooms and bat! h, 
in National Arts Club Studio Bid. 
Decorated ; attractive surroundings ; club re 
taurant and privileges. Rental, $2,000a y¢ 
Address Mrs. D. LYON, 15 Gramercy Park 


TTRACTIVE Furnished Apartmen: 
44 to sublet: June to October: sixiro 
and bath; near Columbia University. See 
Miss TRACY, 421 West 118th St., 5 to 7. 

dirondacks, Lake Placid, N.Y. For: 

fully furnished for housekeeping, amu’. 
ern 1lU-room apartment electric ght Piarzy 
shade. Ice free. $250for season. M.A. Dud 























Aon furnished apartments and hou 

lowest summer rentais ; also rooms, boa 
ing places. List free from Apartment, Rov om, 
Board Directory, 10 East 42d St., New York: 


JOR RENT — ATTRACTIVE 
STUDIO, northern exposure. Open 
fire, also furnace heat, light and service. ve or 
terms, etc., apply to PENDLETON KENNEI 
19 Madison Square, North. 








jurnished Six-Room Apartment 

near Morningside Park to let below 
rental to responsible party, June 15 to wet 

FRIEDGEN, 414 W. Listh’st., N. Y. G: 


ry\o LET, June-October— Furnished 
apartment, eight all light rooms, bath. lot 

water, elevator, near Madison Square. Sixt 

doilars m¢ ynthly. Address 6,665, Outlook 











AKE SPOFFORD CAMP FOR 
14 GIRLS, LAKE SPOFFORD, 
H. Under personal direction, of Fred- 
erick A. Wheeler, A.B., Mary C. Wheeler. 
Boating, bathing, games, saddle horses. 
nature study. ‘Tutoring and music. Best 
references. For illustrated booklet address 
MARY C. WHEELER, 425 W. 18th St., 
New York City. Tel. 2530 Morningside 


“ 
Indian Lake Camp 
Summer camp for limited number of boys. 
Fifth season, July_1 to Sept. 1. 50 acres on 
Indian Lake, Bamih on Co., New York. 
For ints orm ation, addres: 
A.D. McINTOSH, Ww atertown, Conn, 








Catskill 
Camp Wake Robin Mountains 
Re "ys under 1. Ten weeks $100. H. W. 
LITTLE. Ma acke naie School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y. or E. B. MILLER, Woodland, N. Y. 


s 
A BOY S VACATION |i 
ON *101 RANCH” and through the 
Rockies, under direction of an experienced 
teacher and traveler. V acancy for two or 
three more boys. 6.685, Outlook. 


Camp for Girls 


pines Canaan, N. H. Un- 








der the care of two Bos- 

go tonteachers, Miss EK. F, 

hn se* SIMMONS, lo Ashford 
St., Allston, Mass. 





" fc Gi ] 
Camp Eagle Point ‘3)"": 
Stinson Lake, N. H., White A bmn 9 
Land and water sports and tutoring. Rookiet. 
Misses Spencer and Bird, Plymou ith, N. H. 


BIRCHMONT CAMPS 


For Girls and Women 


Ideal location, East Wolfeboro, N. H.. No 
mosquitoes. ‘erms reasonable. Send for 
coscrapeen of camp desired. Mr. and Mrs, 
A. F LE LD, 66 Fayette St., Cambridge, Mass, 


East Pond Camp pag Ni?) 


haw Lakes 
A home camp for GIRLS. Mother’s care. 
ese es moderate. 








Booklet on request. 


MINERVA R. HALL, Oakland, Me, 





Tours and Travel 
Inexpensive Vacations 


In the Mountains 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware 
Counties, N. Y., on the 


New York, Ontario & Western ny 
SUMME g HOMES ina region of abso le te 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COs! 

2,000 feet above the sea; pure air, pure wat 
pare milk, no malaria or mosquitoes. ‘Tliree 
fours’ Ride from New York--recomme 
by physicians; send 8 cents to the_under- 
signed, orc ms and get free ee ay below the 
SUPERBLY LLUSTRATED BOOk, 
“SUMMER HOMES,” of M0 pages. It 
gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms and 
Boarding Houses, with their location, rates 
of board. attractions, &c, Vacation Bureau, 
425 Broadw ay, 
IN NEW YORK— 141. 425, 1354 Broads ays 
245 Bo ave., 2798 3d ave., lll 
125th st., 182 Sth ave. ‘Ticket offices, Des 3- 
brosses and West ead st. ferries, 56 Beaver st 
IN. BROOKLYN—4 Court st., 479 
strand ave , 39 1B roadway 
On May 29th and 30th excursion —— at 
reduced rates will be sold, giving an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer home 
and also en oying a day's fishing in this de- 
lightful region. ‘Tickets good returning May 


30-3lst or June é 
/.c ANDERSON, 
Traffic N anager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


The Finest Experience of a Lifetime 


Sailfor England - - - June2 
ee — - + + June 25 
ie te - June 27 

\ eoceee ‘the World Octob 
ae booklets tell more 
H.W. DU NNING & CO. 

101 Cong "1 House, Boston 


EUROPE 


3efore deciding let us tell you about ov 
tours. No others just like them. 
BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 
457-9 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
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Tours and Travel 











Line 


HALIFAX, HAWKESBURY 
and CHARLOTTETOWN 


making several trips each. week during the 
summer season, are patronized year after year 
by pleasure seekers, as this time-proven line 
is the shortest and che apest route to the most 
sirable vacation. spot in America. ‘The 
\ips are commodious ocean vessels: have 
t ie finest passenger accommodation, with 
sacious staterooms. large promenade decks, 
aon an wpourye assed cuisine. They point the 
way to the glorious MARITIME PROVINCES, 
offering abundant di- 
versions to the clergy- 
man, the student, the 
artist and sportsman 
with their poetic scen- 
ery, charming drives. 
and lakes and streams 
where the gamey sal- 
mon and_= speckied 
trout are tempted 
by the _ fisher- 
man’s fly. 
Send stamp 
for colored 
us : =~ mav,booklet, 
- and folders. 
A. W. PE RRY, pe Manager 


65 Commercial W hart, Boston, Mass. 


VIRGINIA 
MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


on line of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Renowned for magnificent scenery. cura- 
excellent accommodations. and 
climate. -xcursion 
Stop-over privi- 


| STEAMERS TO 















tive waters, 
icomparable summer 
tickets at principal offices. 


] s. Write for booklets, ; 
H. W. M., Washington, D. C. 
Jn« 


FULLER, 
D. Pot rs, G. P. A. Richmond, Va. 





From the BAY OF NAPLES 
to the SCOTTISH LAKES 


Leisurely, first-class 
travel. Sail June 27 
Booklet of H. W. Dunninc & Co. 
lol ¢ ‘ongregational House. Boston 


Winter in Italy 


Comfortable American home life in Flor- 
ence, with opportunity for study of art and 
languages. ‘Trips to Rome, Venice, etc., if 
desired, Address 668, Outlook. 











. n party 
Three Vacancies 3} 2); 
young ladies sailing in June. Coaching in 
Devon and Cornwall, quaintest part of Hol- 
land. Swiss and Italian Lakes. Return from 
Napies, 82 days. $000. Keferences. Immedi- 
ate application necessary. 6,553, Outlook. 


Select two 
months’ sum- 
mer tour, 

i 2 tours at lowest rates from %165 up. Brit- 
s, Belgium, Holland, France, Switzer- 
, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Greece. and 
Italy, For details apply oo: The Tem- 
ple Tours, P. O. Box Q 3 . Boston, Mass. 


ITAL 


ish Isles, mo 
son. Dr, 















o Scotland, June 27, 70 days, 
. Greece, Nor way, Brit- 
Small parties. Seventh sea- 
A. $8. Coo_rey, Auburndale, Mass. 


JUNE 20 &7 days for $500 to $650. 
Gibraltar, Spain, Italy, 

Switz., Le aang Munich, Danube, Vienna, Dres- 
de n, Ber in, Heidelberg, Rhine, Holl., Belg., 
eng., Lre., Scot. Other tours. 10th season. 

W. ‘A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 


JTALY AND SWITZERLAND 


s<tful summer tour de luxe, 67 days, $450 ; no 
- ci sntalss unparallele d concessions; limited, 
ITALL N'PAU GHT . s by Roman 
condu — oh 4 fait in N.Y r higl ischools. 








SIXTY 


EUROPE tours 


Tours de Luxe and shorter Vacation Tours. 
$150 to $1,165, Limited Parties. All Ex- 
penses Included. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Grand Tour 
leaves June 20, 


ROUND the WORLD. 


limited Parties leave this Fall. 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere 


THOS.COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 140 Offices Abroad 
Established 1841 
Cook’s Travellers’ Checks Are Good All 
Over the World 


Six select 





Regular Physician 
forties: neurologist, remarkably successful 
chronic affections : Paine rons manor, socially 
prominent ; companionable ; pleasing per- 
sonality; experienced traveler ; would travel 
or locate high class City Hotel or Health 
Resort. 6,711, Outlook. 


ALTHOUSE’S 
Foreign Tours 


Delightful High-grade SPKING jpand 
SUMMER TOURS to all parts of EUROI 

Under our expert guidance you cane 
all the pleasures andi benefits possible and 
avoid all the discomforts and vexations of 
travel. 

Descriptive Booklets on request. 


716 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 











NORWAY on bel 


EXC URSION 


ICELAND “°° 


8.8. “ a osser 
Kurfuerst”’ 


eemmen —* 


For Information, Bovkilets, etc., apply 
OELRICHS & CO., 5 Broadway, New York 
or any local agent. 


LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Premier route for travel in the 
BRITISH ISLES 
Tourist resorts and al! chief Cities. 
LIVERPOOL to LONDON (Euston) 
Shortest and quickest route. 

Special trains run on arrival of steamers. 
Baggage (Hold) checked N. Y. to London, 
Folders, Tickets, and all information, 

A. G. WAND, Agent, 287 Fifth Ave., New York 




















= 4 “a 
Holidays in England 
Send 4 cents (postage) for illustrated book 
describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim 
Kathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts; 
also Harwich Route, England to the 
Continent via Hook of Holland or Antwerp. 
KE’ i AM, General Agent 
Great antares "eee of England 
362 T. Broadway, New York 








Around the World 


A tour de luxe sailing westward 
October 6. Booklet. 

H. W. DU NNING & CO. 
101 Cong’! House, Boston 


EUROPE, $395 \ae" 
cies pon ng 
Sailing July 4. High grade tour, England 
», 50 days. Apply at onceto EDWIN 
462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENGLISH MOTOR TOURS 


Member of Historic Society personally drives 
parties on private tours arranged as to scen- 
ery and places of interest to suit his clients ; 
interesting and historic places visited and ex- 
plained. For terms write Box No. 242, 
. Bb. Browne’s ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
163 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


Scotland to Italy 
: Germany, Austria 
A urkey, Greece 


british Isles Tour 
ties ~ he onally Conducted 
S. H. LONULEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 
27th season of uninterrupted suc- 
cess. Comtort and letsure. Lhor- 
ough sight-seeing under expert 
guidan on. Le = ww ts tage All 


ar ves ff fe . 12 
Dr. and Mrs. vA fk D 3 a2 AINE 
gaa Fal ¥. 


$8 Kidge & 
The gondola is our emblem 
because LIFE is our theme 
Economy, Comfort, 
and De Luxe Tours. 


Unique wpge art, scenery, history, LIFE 
ym $320 to $835, 





































Bureau <A 
i University Tours 
0 are the highest form of 


® * organized travel. 
University Write for illustrated an- 


nouncement of itineraries. 


Travel 20 Trinity Place 


Boston, Mass. 


TWO BOYS WANTED 


to complete a 


. 
Foreign Travel School 

arty sailing Sieseber Ist for eight months in 
Europe. I In charge of a Harv: ard man of long 
experience in teaching and in the care of boys. 
School work carried on in. connection, with 
travel and_ no time lost. For detailed infor- 
mation address 6.349, Outlook. 


JAYS Teachers of Art 


patie ate at LONDON in August 
aioe Suggestive By-ways. 
ummer 




















TRAVEL COMMITTEE 


es ire 
The CHAUTAUOL A TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 
° Head Teacher at 
Miss Farwell ““t.. Gxt,’ 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
invites correspondence with a view of chape- 


roning two young ladies in Kurope June 6th 
to September 15th, 1908. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 


TOU 5 ALL TRAVELING 


EXPENSES INCLUDED 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 
#8165 and up. Circulars, 
map, full information free. 


Ideal 
Select, limited member- E 
ship. Ideal Pours, uropean 
30x 1,0550, Pittsburgh, Pa. Tours 



































Coaching Thru Great Britain ,*3_ 


Continental extension four weeks. Gilt-edged 
references. JAcons Tours, Rock Valley, lo. 


Robson's O1d World Cours 





Two vacancies only in party sailing July 
Send for itineraries. 


3d via Medi ew anean. 








Prof. E. G. BARBERIS, 27 W. Seth St., N. 


Write for Official Guide 
- 
<> 20 Trinity Piace, Boston 





Mrs. ED. 


- ROBSON, Yonkers, N.Y. 





eee 
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Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 


Real Estate 





JOLLY HOBO TOUR 


See Europe with a jolly party of walkers. 
ew vacancies. Ladies eligible. Address 


} 
R. R. MILLER, 211 W -7ist St. .. New York, 





7oung English Governess, speaking 
Y French and German acquired in those 
countries, would act as traveling companion in 
Europe, July to Sept. Highest refs. I. L. 1, 
14 Quai Van Dyck, Antwerp, Belgium. 





ADY AND MAID leaving for EU- 

4ROPE in July, visiting Berlin, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Wiesbaden, Salzburg, Paris, re- 
turn Sept., like refined lady with means om 
share expenses. Address 6,057, Outloo 


Wer = / TOURS EU 
vi ie orway, Sweden.Denmark 
Your 18 Broadway NY. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK Camping 
“The Bryant Way.”  Delghtful, inexpen- 


sive vacation trips, for ladies and gentlemen. 
Robert C. Bryant, Monadnock Blg., Chicago, 


Property Wanted 











CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 





$5,000 


will] buy beautiful place at East Lyme, Conn. 
Colonial house, 16 rooms, large barn and car- 
riage house. 10 acres land, large lawns, fine 
old shade trees, orchard, trout stream. 6 miles 
west of New London, 3 miles north of Niantic. 
Particulars from owner, ARTHUR B. 
CALKINS, New London, Conn. 


LYME, CONN. 
To Let, OLD COLONI AL HOUSE 
15 rooms ; and three cottages of 13, 11, and 10 
rooms ; all with modern improvements and 
fully furnished. Address 
Mrs. E. E. SALissury, New Haven, Conn. 








Te? RENT for the season, furnished 
homestead at Mystic, Conn. l0 rooms, 
shady lawn, veranda, good beds, piano. Fruit, 
tlowers, garden. Ocean view. 6,703, Outiook. 


chambers, hot 
cold water, 1 bath. Photos ona plication , 
letter. S. M. Cusine, 37 W. 2d Ste NY. ad 





Castine, Maine For rent, cottage 4 
1 





Christmas Cove, Me. 


Furnished cottage for sale or to let. $15 
for seascn. Box 24, Bristol, Me. 


Great Diamond Island, Me. 


Attractive cottage, shore frontage, ov “¥ | 
ing Portland H:; arbor : 9 rooms, bath, : 

places ; ; to Fe nt, furnished P hotos, eic. 
F. & FE. VAILL, Agts., 

Ist } Nat'l ‘Bank % ldg., Portland, Me. 


I ENNEBECK RIVER.— Island, x 
acres densely wooded. 3 miles from 
depot at Bath. 7-room furnished bungalo Ww, 
large tent, boat, boat landing, etc. Rent $2 
ARTHUR B. HOMER, Quincy, Mass 





fire. 








New. Colonial Cottage. Well fur- 
nished, artistic, convenient, and sanitary. At 


CRESCENT BEACH 


Near NEW LONDON, CONN. Write 
VM. S. STARR, New London. 





Wanted—On Maine Coast 


Cottage with five or six bedrooms, bathroom, 
attic. and cellar, open fireplaces, shade trees, 
and about one acre of ground; within five 
minutes’ walk of first-class hotel ‘or boarding 
house. Give full particulars. 6,495, Outlook, 


\OTTAGE—to rent, furnished, on salt 

/ water, commuting distz —~ of New York. 
Five or more bereoume ; rivate fod 
stable if possible. DOUGI NS H. COOKE, 
141 Kast 25th St.. New York. 


Real Estate 


CANADA 


Western Canada Wheat Lands 


We own 155,000 acres of prairie wheat lands 
surrounding Last Mountain Lake, the holiday 
and camping resort of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. e want buyers. We will co- 
operate with parties interested in establishing 
colonies We will contract with responsible 
energetic agents, Liberal commission. Senc 
l0c. for hands some illustrated booklet and 
maps. WM. PEARSON CO.. Ltd., 

316 Northern Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 


NORTH HATLEY,CANADA 


lor Sale or To Let 
3 very desirable furnished cottages with boat 
house. Best location. 200 feet lake frontage. 
Apply to H. l. CUMMINGS, 
402 Pemberton Bide =. Boston, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT : 
For Sale or Rent F Ly wom op house on 


e beach at Clinton, 

Conn, Ideal Rag diltoe For particulars 

address Mrs. A. N. Pierson, Cromwell, Conn, 

1 RENT—DARIEN, CONN.-— Pic- 
turesque, old-fashioned house, with barn; 

tour acres, fine shade trees; five minutes’ walk 
yom depot. Containing 11 furnished rooms. 
BULKLEY, 701 Madison Ave., N. Y. C ity. 


Two Cottages to Rent at 
Grove Beach, Conn. 


For the season of 1908. One, $350, the other 
$450. For particulars acdress Mrs. Edward ‘ 
Mason, 74S. Highland Ave., Ossining, N. 


Berkshire Hills 


Near Lakeville and Sharon, Conn. 


Furnished houses, 12 rooms, to rent. Ali 
modern improvements ; 10 acres of land. 
Address MOEN, 52 William St., New York 


























Fe SALE ON NEW LONDON 
HA RBOR-—One 30-room house with 
7 acres. One ll-room house with 7 acres. 
lv-acre lot with wharf. 5-acre lot. Write to 
ERNesT CHAbwick, New London, Conn, 


FOR SALE 


Centleman’s Place of 130 Actes 


Nine-room house. Large barn. big wood 
lot. Pure running spring water; one of the 
best springs in the county. Location very 
healthtul; on Thames River. ‘lrolley cars 
at coer Write for folder 

BURBAN, Box 303, Norwich, Conn. 








SEAI, HARBOR 
MT. DESERT ISLAND, ME. 
Desirable furnished cottages, large 

and panel, to rent ire the season. 

G. L. STEBBINS, Seal Harbor, Mai: 


. 7 
Ogunquit, Maine 
To let, 10-room furnished house Wy 


water, near river and bathing beach. 
Maxwell, Railroad Bldg., New Hav en, Cox n. 


GGEMOGGIN REACH, Penob- 

4 scot Bay, Maine.— For rent till July 
25 for $60, shore Gottane &rooms ; charming 
location. C. N. BARNEY, Lynn, Mass. 


i First class invest- 
Portland, Maine ment in real estate ; 
centrally located; value constantly increas- 
ing. Address Investment, 6,795, Outlook 














PINE ORCHARD, CT. 


For rent, furnished cottage on bluff overlook- 
ing the Sound, About 100 feet from water. 
12 rooms and bath. Iwo hours from New 
York. For particulars address Mr. Joseph H. 
Sutphin, 62 Lafayette St., New York City. 


FOR RENT Five of the Finest 


Shore Cottages on 
the Bluff; all modern improvements. | Cail 
or address bP ostmaster, Pine Orcha.d, Conn. 





Jortland, Maine—To rent for summer, 
a modein furnished house of 13 rooms, 
near Western Promenade. For full particulars 
address Mrs. C. H. MANSFIELD, 190 Pine St. 


MAINE COAST 


Furnished cottages, country homes, farms. 
camps, etc., for rent and sale on shores and 
islands of principal Maine Resorts, inland 
lakes, villages, etc. Send for list 

S. & E.G. VAILL, Portland, Me. 








TO RENT 
At Sachem's Head, Conn. 


Two shore cottages, with driven wells and 
modern sanitary conveniences ; one with six, 
the other with seven, bedrooms. Price for 
the season, three hundred and two hundred 
and tifty dollars. N. E, WORDIN, M.D., 
274 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AT SACHEM HEAD, CONN. 


. Shore cottage to rent, well: furnished, hav- 
ing running water and modern conveniences, 
il rooms, § of them bedrooms, fireplace, near 
beach, anc ag fine view on the Sound. 
June Ist to Oct. Ist, $250. 

Mrs, k. A. CHAMBERLIN, Unionville, Conn. 


FOR RENT 
Fully Furnished Summer Cottages | {f 


All improvements. Directly_on the salt 
water. boating, bathing, and fishing. For 
full information write 
SEASHORE REALTY Co., West Mystic, Conn. 


AN ISLAND SUMMER HOME 


Two acres area; Connecticut shore; bold 
rocky sea front; landward side sheltered 
and facing numerous summer homes, yet 
completely isolated. Seven-room cottage and 
outbuildings ; pure water and shade ; bathing 

















4 
CAMP-Sebago Lake, Me. 


Night trip from New York. 2 acres 
land; 10 rooms, acetylene gas, bath, 
modern plumbing, 3 big fireplaces 
large veranda; boating, bathing, fish- 
ing; pine woods; shore front. Full 
view White Mountains. For Awe fur- 
nished, $500. Also for sale. H. B. CO 

Owner, 238 St. John St., Porilad, Me. | 























Southwest Harbor, Maine 
MT. DESERT 
Cottage, eight rooms and bath, modern 
plumbing, wide veranda three sides, ample 
grounds, three minutes’ walk from water and 
good hotel. Furnished, rent $250. W 
RANNEY, 45 Niles St , Hartford, Conn. 


Mahed on COAST OF MAINE 


on 
Two six-room cottages on gentleman’s 55-acre 
farm. Private dock, etc. $125 each tor season. 
No_ Hebrews. Photographs and inventory. 
Address P. O. Box C, Montclair, N. J 


MAINE COAST TO LET —Shore cot- 


tages, fully furnished, 
$100 to $200 for the season. Address G. 
AusTIN, 36 Pleasant St., Rockland, Maine. 


MARYLAND 

















or rent, for season, 4 months, furnished 
residence ; latest improv ements ; spacious 
lawn, fruits, ots. Also fernishen shore 
cottage. Dr. E. B. Heapy, Milford, Conn. | 








beach. Requires very moderate investment. 
Address 6,613, Outlook. 
MAINE 
Biddeford Pool, Maine /9,, "ett: 


fully fur- 
nished cottage of 12 rooms and bath. 5000, 
Address J. DUKE SMITH, Andover,Mass. 





furnished. 


Exchange, Lease, 
1,700 elevation ; mile 


Qate. 
k Mountain Resort; 


Cumberland, Md. ; magnificent views ; sana- 
torium, ladies’ seminary, club, home. Will 
be sacrificed. Geo. Y. Worthington, 1410 
G, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 








ge 

















THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





Real Estate 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Suburbs of Boston Forrent June 20 


to Sept. fur- 
nished house, ten rooms ; cool, beautiful loca- 
tionon reservoir. ‘Three miles out, near cars. 
$400. Address 5,683, Outlook. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


weashore Cottage—Near Plymouth, 
Mass.— For rent, exceedingly desirable 
furnished cottage, very beautiful. location, 
overlooking the ocean a hundred feet below. 
Only $250 for season. 6,761, Outlook. 





FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Sa aor circular free upon receipt of address 
. LELAND, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston. Mass, 


CAPE COD 


To rent at South Harwich, Mass., 
from June till October, Cottage facing sea, 
5 bedrooms, dining and sitting rooms, bath- 
room, hot and cold water, laundry, set of 
tubs, telephone, $275.00 for season. Apply 

H. SMITH, South Harwich, Mass. 


Old Concord To rent, furmshed or 


unfurnished, Concord, 

M iss., modern house, 13 rooms, two baths, 

en fireplaces. wide piazzas, hardwood : 

( -ommodious stable, ample nroyade 5 15 min- 

utes from R. R. ; Cqnosiog, goli. Moderate 
rent. Apply M. A. HU TTMANN 

Columbia University, New Y ork City. 


eng 800 
I oy on € Holden, Mass. feet 


above sea level. New house, 7 rooms, 

covered piazzas, fireplaces; thoroughly 
modern ; fine view; 2 acres land. 35 minutes 
to Worcester. A. B. Clapp, Holden, Mass. 


Seashore Cottage for Rent 


Near beach and Hotel at Menanhant 
I Falmouth), Mass. Fully _fur- 
i ; plano; set tubs; toilet; two bath 
houses. Price $300 for season. 

. C. ELMS, 38 White St., New York. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Furnished cottage at Mt. Washington. Six 
rooms ana bath. _Rent $200 for the season, 
Address Box 205, Larchmont, N. Y. 


WAUWINET ISLAND OF 


NANTUCKET 
To rent, eleven-room Bungalow, completely 
furnished for housekeeping, spacious piazza, 
barn, fine beach, bath houses, surf and still 
water bathing, sailing, fishing R 
m, $350. Apply to’ BASSE TT 
6+ East 128th St., New York City. 


NANTUCKET—0On the Cliff 


gs ocean. Convenient to bathing beach 
and best hotels. Furnished cottage, ten 
rooms, rane Suetelets, laundry. Large attic 
and baseme 


Mrs. GE O. 0. WALES, Braintree, Mass. 
7 ANTUCKET, MASS.— Furnished 12- 


4 room cottage, Bide-awhile, to rent. 
$250 the season, Lawn. piazza, open fires. A.S. 
FOSTER, 290 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rechaieies Hills 


F In Pittsfield, Mass., and vicinity, to rent, 
ir? hed houses lor summer se ason, rang ing 
fre e. A. cottages to large country seats. 
vK Russet & Co., Pittstield, Mass. 


FOR RENT 
IN THE BERKSHIRES 


\ beautifully located country home having 
wrge grounds and extended view. 14 mile 
m R. R. station and Post Office. Large 

oom house of 8 sleeping rooms, modern 
nveniences, broad piazza, etc. Fully fur- 
shed. Also stable. 


TRUESDEL L, Pittsfield, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


At Manomet Point 
pummer cottages to lease for the season, 
$250), $275, and $400. Beautiful bathing beach, 
views of the ocean andcountry. Best of water 
supply and sanitary arrangements ; bathroom 
in each. Photos and full information ona 
plication to E. A. Keith, 167 No. Mantello 

.. Brockton, Mass. 























ent for sea- 
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T° Let—Two Furnished Cottages, 
§ 6 and_7 rooms, directly on Vineyard 
ound, Mass. $75 and $85 for season. 
. HASKELL, Arrochar, Staten Island, N. Y. 





IN THE BERKSHIRES 


To Rent for the Summer, cottage style 
house, with large, wide veranda; five large 
sleeping rooms, 2 bathrooms, electric lights, 
gas stove and all conveniences. Address 
M. E. K., Box 744, Williamstown, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS Furnished 


houses to 
let for summer. Farms and estates for sale. 


Sanborn G. Tenney, Williamstown, Mass. 


For Sale or Rent s 
Summer Home in Berkshires 
ine rooms, bath, fine piazza, new a 
Three acres in garden; also, if desired, 
acres farm land and pasture. 6,743, Golcdke 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
j For rent, a farmhous 
Cornish, N. H. comfortably fermabed. 


modern improvements ; thirteen rooms, three 
bathrooms, laundry ; stabie. For further infor- 
mation please address W. C., 6,377, Outlook. 


DUBLIN, N. H. 


To let—Two cottages facing the Lake, south- 
west exposure, FU R} VISH ED, fine water, 
also water from lake; one contains 15 rooms 
and 2 baths, the other 12 rooms and 1 bath- 
room; both have stables; beautifully situ- 
ated. For particulars address 

B., P. O. Box 5,267, Boston. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 
Furnished, ten rooms, running water and 
bathroom; stable, five’ sté alls, coachman’s 
room; sixty acres of land; grand view; ele- 
vation 1,700 feet; two miles from Harrisville, 
N. H., and same distance from Chesham. Ad- 
dress L., Room 1320, 30 Broad St., New York. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


To Let — Furnished Cottage. Ad- 
dress C. B. PERKINS, Jackson, - N. H. 


For Rent—A 7-Room Cottage 


furnished, hot and cold water and bath, vere- 
table garden and barn. Fine view of 
Monadnock. For the season $150.00. P. 0. 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. Apply Mrs. Pope 
Veatman, 12 Chestnut Ave. .» Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


( WHAT COMFORT! On this snug 
little farm of 14 acres, 4 acres field, lots 
of fall and winter fruit, nice strawberry bed, 
etc. Excellent story and half house, 8 rooms, 
extra well arranged, piazza with glass enclos- 
ure, fine cemented ‘cellar, barn 36x40, cellar, 
ice house, hennery, shop, ‘wells of pure water 
in both house and barn, all in extra repair. 
$1,200. Summer homes a specialty. JAN MES 
A. Bickrorp, Northwood Narrows, N. H. 
100-acre farm, 


ALL IN ON extra quality soil, 40 


acres of smvoth field, extra good pastures 
young pine timber, one story house, summer 
and winter kitchens, stable with cellar, large 
barn, hennery, etc., about two miles to two 

. R. stations, 1,200 feet above the sea, Grand 
views for many miles about, mountain scen- 
ery, one of New Hampshire’s gems. _ $2. <i ), 

H. A. POTTER, Pittsfield, N. 
































NEW JERSEY 


OR SALE or TO RENT, furnished. 
Place of 2 acres on Long Hill at Mill- 
ington, N. J. 13 rooms; lawns, flowers, 
vegetables, fruit; stabling for three horses. 
One mile from station, 30 miles from N. 
$100 a Dak ‘ine views. Mrs. S, 
OGDEN, 121 3d Ave., Newark, N. J. 


. 

Montclair, New ia 
FOR SALE 
Exceptionally Desirable 
Building Lot 
Location, surroundings, convenience of 
access, and outlook unsurpassed. Front- 
age 116 feet, depth 200 feet. Address 

J. C. H., Box 529, New York City. 


' Fes pent, for summer and autumn 

sarge old-tash- j 

ioned house on Orange Mountain 

24 acres lawns, garden (already planted), and 
C 


woodland. Stable and outbuildings. 
Apply P. O. Box 956, Orange, N. J. 


At NETHERWOOD (Plainfield) 


Fully furnished house for rent for two years 
while family is in Europe... Apply to 
DORSEY W. HYDE, Netherwood, N. J. 


por RENT-7-r00om furnished house. 
June 15th to Oct. Ist. £5. ts00d loca- 

tion. Allimprovements. URENCH 
937 Union St., P LAINIE LD, MS: 
NEW MEXICO 


For Sale Exceptiona a dairy proposition ; 400 
acres; 100 head dairy stoc -aying well at 
present. Very cheap. Address 6, $37, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK 


ST. REGIS LAKES 
Mi on THE SARANACS 
LAKE PLACID 


EO. V. W. DURYEE 
Real eee ly Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


























or rent, very desirable cottage, boathouse, 
and stable. Also camp with stable, boat- 
house, etc. In the ADIRONDACKS 
near the famous Saranac Inn. Notat Sara- 
nac, or Saranac Lake, but situated on Upper 
Saranac Lake, sixteen miles away. Never 
has been occupied by tubercular patients, 
All modern improvements. 6,819, Outlook. 


"OR SALE 
On Indian. Lake, Adirondacks 


A splendid cottage finished for winter use ; 
beautiful hardwood floors ; fine water ; sewer 
connections ; wens house and two acres of 
virs fin forest. {l comp rlete $4,000, Address 
} RIDER, y hmm N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site. or forest lands, near Paul Smith's, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid. apply tv WiLLIAM 
Fk. Kopwerts at Saranac Lake, 


TO RENT 


THREE ROOM CAMP 


on Indian Lake in the Adirondacks, | 














TO RENT FOR SUMMER 


WATERVILLE,N.H. 
White Mountains 
Thoroughly furnished cottage, 6 bedrooms. 

Meals at hotel near_ by. Address C. 
PATTON, 261 Franklin St., a, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


For rent—PBeautifully furnished cottage at 


Bay Head, New Jersey 


House is on the ocean front, has large living 
room, dining room, den, billiard room, five 
bedrooms and baths. App 


W. ALBERT SWASEY. 47 West 34th St. 











Walter L. Hervey, 351 West ll4th St., N.Y 
Furnished _ Cottage 
Amagansett, L. I. on Ocean Highwe iy 


to rent for season; all improvements. F. 
Gilchrist, 695 Clifton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


ONTEORA * 
te CATSKILLS 


List of Furnished Cottages 
now ready 
MOORE & WYCKOFF 
546 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. 1263 Bryant. 
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Real Estate 


Live Stock @ Poultry 





NEW YORK 
FOR SALE, $4,000; or rent at 


on ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
House, nine rooms, bath and lavatory ; all 
modern conveniences ; shady lawn and veran- 
da. Finest black bass fishing in America. 
re further_ particulars address WM. _R, 
RAY, 500 N enc Ave.. Elizabeth, N: J. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE, 
iving sone, dining room, 5 bedrooms, 
} gas, bath. Rent very _ moderate, 
Apply to C em Cooperstown, N. Y. 





( ht 1 





TTRACTIVE SITES for housekeep- 
bungalows and copmnnes near the 
Crater. Club, Essex-on- Lake npn 
New York, JOHN B. URN HAM. 


AKE GEORGE COTTAGES to 
4 rent and sell. Also island and shore site 
Postal us for any information. INFORMATION 
Bureav, Box 12, Lake George. N. Y. 


FOR RENT 
Harbor 


On Mt. Sinai 


North shore of Long Island. Cottage, fully 
furnished, 8 rooms and bath; high elev: ation ; 
jarge trees ; good boating. bathing, etc.: boat, 
garage with stable; large grounds Al | for 
$25) for season, 30x 20), Mineola, l. 


KF OR RENT OR SALE Summer 
Cottage on the shore at Oyster Bay, 


pons Island. Full 


4 ing 











1 particulars _ from 
Russe_, Wiceur, 34 Pine St.. . 


To Rent, furnished house 


and stable with garage. Large airy rooms 
three bathrooms, wide verandas, shade trees ; 
garden planted; croquet, tennis. Beautiful 
Views Of river, 5 minutes from station. 

. KENNARD, ‘Tarrytown, New York. 


Westport on Lake Champlain 


For rent, furnished, 10-room cottage. superb 
location, mountain spring water, open fires, 
ice-house, vegetabie garden, telephone, bath- 
rooms, etc. Mrs. HARRIET SHELDON, 


Lake Champlain ! Furnished cot- 


ges; modern 
“a. . dock, boat- 
W estport. N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND 


“Twin Gables” 
WEEKAPAUG, R. I. 


To rent, a delightful summer cottage facing 
the ocean. About three minutes’ walk from 
bathing beach. Six bedrooms, large living 
room and dining room; broad piazzas; pure 
spring water. Terms $400 for season. Mrs. M. 
H. Harcoop, 101 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 











conveniences ; fine view. 
house. W. KR. CARE 








VERMONT 


ry w >) RE NT—On Lake Champlain, 

Attractive new 7-room furnished cot- 
tage; ice-house filled; large veranda: open 
fire ; near steamboat landing and telephone. 
Miss M. E. MEECH, Shelburne, Vt. 


VIRGINI A 
IDEAL SU MMER_ HOME 
Virginia mountain farm which would make a 
gentleman’s ideal summer home. Valuable 
orchard, Will sacrifice. Address 6,785, Outlook. 


. FOR THE HOME 


“DOME STIC S¢ TE NCE 
courses; | slet iree. 
Home E conomics, Chicago. 


MUSICAL 


Ww ANTE D- Position for summer by music 
supervisor; accompanist and singer. Address 
9,061, Outlook. 


WOMEN’S GOODS 


LINEN laces from four cents a yard, 

rite for samples, stating requirements. 
The Irish Linen Company, The Importers, 
Davenport, lowa, 








: correspondence 
American School 




















PIGEON BOOK 


FREE OF CHARGE 
Tells you things about squabs you 
never knew before, and will interest 
you in one of the most delight- 
ful and remunerative pastimes 
you can invest in to-day. Ask 
for special information about 
our Homers. and the large 
illustrated free book will 
sent you by return mail, 

THE BEST SQUAB COMPANY 

Box K. Deimar. Del. 


FOR SALE-THE PF: Anes. 500 
wr 

Malden Poultry Farm ‘{..3h2ee 
splendid running order. _A paying investment 
for the right party. Residence and stock build- 
ings. incubators, etc., excellent condition. Ad- 
dress. Manager, Malden-on-Hudson, N. 
Reached by river or West Shore trains, 








Mated pair 
kissing.— 
From eggs 
tosquabsin 


Write to-day for our 1908 
REE Squab 
Book, 
How to Make Money 
# weeks. Breeding Squab:. 
FES MOUT OCK SQUAB CO. 
62 Howard sc Melrose, Mass. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


WANTED, by gentleman and wife, board 
for summer on farm near lake or river. No 
other boarders. _Two comtortable rooms. 
Pure water. Good table. Modern plumbing. 
9,098, Outlook. 

PLEASANT rooms with first-class board. 
Transient or permanent. Souseona. 1343 
Girard St., Washington, D. 

WANTE ‘D-B oard i in a, private family for 
the summer by a young girl. Mountains or 
seashore sealeved. 9,072, Outlook. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


MS. BOOKS WANTED.—Authors seek- 

ing a publisher write ochrane, 303 B Adelphi 

Brooklyn. Works of new authors a spe- 
pnt MSS. revised and criticised. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PROVEN PROFITS YEARLY FOR 
YOU or any wide awake man who buys and 
operates the ‘Thurmé an. “ Portable House- 
Cleaning Machine.’’ Make us prove to you 
its money-mé aking features. $3,000- $5,000 a 
year ak pane en permanent profits. Over four 
hundred operators in the United States. ‘The 
* Dustless Method’’ is sanitary, thorough, 
and quickest. ‘Towns of 5,000 or more pay 
well. Starting capital needed from $2,000.00 
upwards, Original patentees, and we are 
prosecuting all infringers. We make the most 
efficient stationary —_ cleaning plants 
from $650.00 up. Free catalogues. pF mre 
manufacturers of house-cleaning machinery 
in the world. A full line of Stationary Vacuum 
Cle ining Plants,are made by us for e kinds 
of pao GEN’L COMPR ESSED 

R CUUM MACHINERY CO., 
Priya eS Olive St.. St. Louis, Mo. 

WRITE to us for information! How to 
make money! If you are out of a job, we will 
start you in business for yourself. If you 
already have a position, we can tell you how 
to make more money than you are making. 
It will cost you nothing to investigate. The 
Muller Mfg. C ‘0., 44 Court St., Room 1,114, 
oo N. 

NTLE MAN of long experience and 
— “know ledge in primary and secondary 
education, with good executive ability, de- 
sires to assume charge of educational institu- 
tion or established school, general or special ; 
or would conduct resort for recreation or 
business enterprise where experience and 
knowledge would be valuable. Has refined 
and efficient wife and daughters. Could make 
small investment. Address 9,084, Outlook. 

CASH for your reat estate or business, no 
matter where located; for quick sale, send 
description and price. If you want to buy, 
state your wants. Northwestern Business 
Agency, K 312, Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

OFFER few beautiful Smith Premier 
Typewriters, $23.00 each. ‘Trial allowed. 
Administrator, Box 105, Waterford, N, Y. 




















___HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


EXECUTIVES, $5,000; managers, $3.50); 
bookkeepers. $1,200 : correspondence, Ae hs 
male stenographers, $1,000; college men, 
$800. Other openings, sales, ‘office, and t ch 
nical. Write Hapgoods, 305-307 Bb’ way, N 

INCREASE your earning ay by learn. 
ing to write advertisements. acts sent tree, 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32,90 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

GERMAN nursery governess under forty 
years (good English required), care four chil- 
dren, two to seven years. New York suburb, 
References. Personal interview _ required, 
Address Room 29, 81 Fulton St., New \ ork 
City. 

W ANTED-—Refined woman to take ch 
of motherless family. Give full particu 
Suburban, 9,094, Outlook. 

REFINED, well-bred, educated young 
girl as companion to young woman going to 
Manila Best references. 9,080. Outlook. 

ASSISTANT HOUSEKEEPER-COM- 
PANION September fifteenth. Highly cul- 
tivated woman speaking and teaching purest 
German. Interview in New York middle of 
game. Highest references required.  Excel- 
ent salary. Mrs. John Barker, Michigan 
City. Indiana. 

WANTED — Young woman companion- 
attendant to elderly lady. Family, two ladies, 
Willing to be useful." No personal < ire 
needed, References. X, Y., General Deli 
ery. Princeton, N. J. 

ABLE-bodied man wanted as general farm 
worker. Must understand oxen. ‘Twenty 
dollars and board. State nationality, age, 
references. H.G.U.,South Ashfield. Mass. 

THE TR AINING SCHOOL OF THE 
LONG ISLAND STATE HOSPI! AL 
offers a two years’ course in general and in- 
sane nursing. ‘The work includes six mont hs’ 
instruction in surgical, children’s and obste 
rical nursing in Bellevue and allied hospitals, 
affording a very wide experience. Pay $1 to 
$22.50 per month. ye awn O. M. Dewing 
Superintendent, Long Island State Hospi tal, 
Brookiyn. N. 

WANTED — Pupils for training school, 
White Plains Hospital. White Plains. N. Y. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
aaa in need of housekeepers, matrons 
mother’s helpers, companiane, etc., address 
Miss Richaras, 46 Olive St.. Providence, R. |. 


Teachers and Somat 

A refined young woman to take care of two 
young children as member of the family. 
Kindergarten training preferred, New York 
City. 9,099, Outlook. 

WAN'TED—Experienced nursery govern- 
ess or nurse for two little girls, rsery two and 
four years, in Englewood, New Jersey. 
Kindergartner preferred. 9,070, Outlook. 

WANTED-—For Pacific Northwest, teach- 
ers tor grade positions. Fine climate, good 
salaries. Promotion rapid. Fisk ‘Teachers’ 
Agency, Spokane, Wn. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for desir- 
able positions in the West and Middle West. 
Send for Bulletin 18. Albany Teachers’ 
Agency. Albany, N. Y. 

WANTED-—Grade teachers (State Normal 
graduates), science teachers (college or uni- 
versity graduates), and commercial teachers. 

California ‘Teachers’ Agency, Stimson Block. 
Los Angeles; Kamm Bidg., San Francisco. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Business Situations 

WANTED-—By a woman of refinement, 
position as secretz Any Have been accustome 
to business correspondence and general office 
work for a number of years. dest references 
given. Address 9,073, Outlook. 

CHAUFFEUR.—Student in_engineering 
department of University of Pennsylvania 
desires summer position as chauffeur; good 
experience, Can furnish references. 9,102, 

utlook. 

Vv OUNG gentlew oman, sympathetic, broad- 
minded, traveled, wishes position as compan- 
ion or private secretary. Capable taking entire 
charge social functions. Fond of out-of-door 
life. Exceptional references, England. or 
America. Will give devoted, faithful service. 
Salary $100 to $150 monthly. 9,097, Outlook. 

ACCOUNTANT.—Books opened, closed; 
pericdical audits, firms, corporations, by.ex- 
pert. 9,067, Outlook.) 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





__ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG lady, amateur photographer, 
would like position traveling companion. 
Photo and best references. 9,110, Outlook. 

WOM AN of experience desires position, 
traveling companion, managing housekeeper, 
house mother. Refers by permission to pres- 
ent employer. 9,112, Outlook. 

UNDERGR \DUAT E nurse wishes posi- 
tion = traveling companion. Miss Macdon- 

7 West 136th St., New York. 
P ae TION to direct household in widow- 
s family. care for one or two children, or 
com npanion to_elderly ney, by a woman of 
culture and refinement. Vould travel. Ref- 
erences exchanged. 9, 106. Outlook. 


L. ‘ULTIVATED New York woman as com- 

panion for summer, Experienced traveler. 
) 107 Outlook. 

REFINED young woman desires position 
as mother’s helper or housekeeper. Six 

irs’ ee gaa New York or vicinity. 
9,002 Outlook 

COMPETENT. trustworthy lady of 31 
desires position to help in refined family or 
as companion. Miss Wemyss, care of Miss 
Clement. Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CARE backward child, widower’s home, 
companion, secretary, typewriting by cul- 
tured young lady. 9,060, Outlook. 

‘ ANTED-—A position, ly refined young 
lady, as companion to invalid or young child. 
References. 9,003, Outlook. 

WANTED by GRADUATE NURSE. 
resident or traveling position for summer. 
Firs t class references. 9.075. Outlook. 

REFINED capable woman of experience 
wishes position as matron or house kee per in 
1 boys’ school for the coming school year. 
Best references. Address 9,078, Outlook. 
GRADUATE nurse desires care mother- 
s infant in its home. ‘Terms reasonable. 

. Outlook. 
x. AN EE D.—Lady 


wishes position as 
] er in school or institution. Refer- 
ence Address C.5.. P. O. Box 21, Blaine, 
Washington State. 

GRADUATE nurse having traveled _ex- 
tensively desires any position of trust in fam- 
ily. BEST of references. 9168. Outlook 

COMPAN ION- -nurse, young. experienced 
in care of invalid, desires. position, Refer- 
ences exchanged. 9,082, Outlook. 

W ANTED, by. refined. well educated 

German widow. a pleasant home in 
xchange for care of same. 9,087, Outlook. 
"AN TED ‘Responsible position in Chil- 
d llome, person of ability and train- 
lle Ls references 2,089, Outlook. 
SUPERVISING hous sheeper desires po- 
tion i lar establishment. Highest refer- 
9,091. Outlook. 





mn baxe 








__SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

EXPERIENCED housekeeper, dietitian, 
executive ability and references, wishes posi- 
tion. 9,033, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

EXPERT TUTORING by highly trained 
visiting or resident tutors. School with 10 
years’ successful record in college prepara- 
tion, Native language teachers. A. von 
Leslie, A.M.., 537 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 





summer position. 
also tutoring for college. 
tains will take child, gi 
and instruction, 
Outlook. 
BRYN Mawr junior d 
dent tutor or companic 


HIGHLY recommended governess, Ger- months. Apply “B, 
man, excellent pianist, performer as well as] WANTED by young lady 
teacher, speaks French fluently, wishes posi- | Summer tutor; preferabl 
tion in family or school. Fraulein Trav- | grades. Experienced. 


schenfels, 32 Gray St., Boston. Mass. 707, Mystic, Conn. 
HIGHLY recommended French teacher 
(lady) wishes position for the summer (salary 
no object). 9,105. Outlook. 
YOUNG woman wishes position in summer 
camp or as governess. Excellent education 


Would travel. 9.053, Ou 

YOUNG lady wishes 
family, spending summ 
9,012, Outlook. 


Excellent references. 


UNIVERSITY French 





WANTED | 


Teachers and Covernesses 


NORTH German. teacher (lady) desires 
German, French, music, 


9,090. Outlook. 


TEACHER spending summer in moun- 


ving personal care 
9,086, 


esires position. resi- 
ym, dur ing stmmer 


Box 179. Haverford, Pa. 


position as 
y lower high school 


References. etc. Box 


Prof, as tutor 
tlook. 

position to tutor in 
er at the seashore 





and references. Box 158. Fairhaven, Mass. 
COLLEGE __ graduate and HIGH 


PATENT LAWYERS 





SCHOOL teacher desires position for all or 

part of July and August as tutor or compan- |]. * t 

ion to boys, especially at camp, or traveling. MILO E 1Ons. STEV 

9,104 Outlook. O 
TUTORING.—An_ experienced college 

professor, who will spend the summer in the 


oo ht D. _ Ks 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS. 


Cc ecreqponcence 


Manes in 
confidential. 


S & CO., 891 Mth St., 


tab. 184. Branches 


at Chicago Cleveland Detroit. 





Adirondacks. wishes to do a limited amount 
of tutoring in Latin, Greek, French, or Ger- 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 





man. at Lake Placid or Saranac Lake. Pro- 
fessor. 9.095. Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, Oberlin graduate, wishes 
position during summer as tutor or compan- 
ion to children. Much experience and very 


GOSPEL POST 
trated in striking pon 
Agents wanted. 5 for 
cents; 100 for $1. 
513 Tremont Temple 


“ARDS. Scripture illus- 


ns. New. Unique 
10 cents; 15 for 25 


Don Specialty Company 
Boston 





fond of chiidren. Preferably country, 9,95, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS. — Young experienced 
French-Swiss Protestant would like posit on 
at once. French and general instruction. 
9,093 Outlook. 

_MASTER of arts, linguist. L. Thorne 
Cascadilla Place, Ithaca, N. Y., desires trav- 
eling as companion. governess, nursery-gov- 
erness. Lest references. 

YOUNG woman of refinement. teacher of 


months at 


ences. 180 School St., 


its keep. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CLERGY MAN’S wife, and two daughters 
students at Rd spe 
Northfield, Mass. 
children of ‘any age of one family. 
perience with invalid children, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
WANTED —Use of small riding horse for 
Breezy Hill Farm, Cornwall Bridge, 


nding the summer 
will care for 

Long ex 
Best refer- 


German and music in Ohio schools, wishes | ©". 

to exchange lessons for home during sum- M.W. Wightman & Co. Shopping 4 Agency, 

mer in or near Vineyard Haven, Massachu- established 1s o charge; prompt de- 

setts. Also French and kindergarten. Best ! livery. 44 We st 22d St. New ‘Yor kK 

references. 9,064, Outlook. GENEALOGY. Family histories com- 
WANTED Any profitable employment piled. Any State, srainard, 505 West 

for summer_ mont! by two experienced | 12th St., New York. 

teachers. Kind ergartner and music super- ANCESTRY and coats of arms traced. 

visor. ‘logether or singly. Address 9,062, | Address $,968, Outlook. 

Outlook. SCHOOL for TRAINED ATTEND. 
DOMESTIC economy student wishes | ANTS. 45 Centre Street, Orange, New Jer- 

position as teacher to begin with autumn term, | sey. | Superintendent, Miss Lowrie. . “Six 

Any location. Cooking, sewing, sciences, | months’ course. Fee $100, including tuition, 


9,006, Outlook. 

WANTED—By refined young lady of 
experience, position as child’s companion or ORIGINAL plays, 
nursery governess. Address Box 3, Mont- | club, church, school. 
fort, Wis Rice 


board, lodging, uniforn 





home. K. 
. Worthington, Mass. 


is, and books, For 


further information apply to school. 


entertainments for 
McDowell 








CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


OVERLOOKING THE 


hs, hot water heat, 
secluded, convenient. 


RIVER 

FOR SALE, or to let for two years or more. 
open fires. Large 

Box 321, Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 










Made in all 
styles for 
wien and 
WOMEN. 


Sad 


seat, and 
pleasure of 
son with every movement of his 
ferred by regular U. 
by the best riders of all countries. 
(<> SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 


Telis all about, Whitman Saddles a 
Two upstairs ment—everything “from Saddle to 


grounds, fine trees, 





Whitman 


afford a thorough thigh 
grip. They 
perfect balance, an easy 


S. Army Officers and used 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO., 106-0 Chambers St., New York 


dles 


give the rider 


the exquisite 
complete uni- 
mount. Pre- 


CATALOGUE 
ud Equip- 
Spur.” 











eocuiamamee by the best Dentists 
and used by the best people. 


'gaiecnamal 
| 


ito. 






The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


FAMOUS ELK SKIN 


es 


ordinary kind. 
their shape and always keep the feet cool. 
last, all sizes, in Black. lan, and Olives. 
Shipped prepaid on receipt of price. Men’s 
3oys’ $2.50, Girls’ and Youths’ $2.00, Children’ 








ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY, lI Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Outing and House 
Shoes for all People 


To eliminate all foot troubles and to experience that ‘‘ Glove like 
feel” wear FAMOUS ELK SKIN SHOES, 

They are the easiest on the foot and will outwear two pairs of the 
Sandals deform children’s feet-—E1k Skin improve 
Made on roomy comfort 
Every pair warranted, 


$3.00, 
$ $1.75. 


Women’s and 





THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





Convenience 


Think of an oven at con- 
venient height to be used 
without stooping! 


Think of a stove that 
cooks. the roast with a heat 
either moderate or intense, 
as you wish it! 


Think of a kitchen as cool 
when the roast is done as 
when you began it! 

Think how the New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove does all this 
and much more! 

Then—last but not least 
—think whether you can 
afford to pass the coming 
summer without this 
comfort-giving stove 
in your kitchen. 

Although the 


NEW PERFECTION | 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 





gives a very powerful flame, it is wot a heating stove. It does not 
fill a room with suffocating air as a coal range does. The heat of 
the “New Perfection’ goes only. to the point where domestic 
work requires it; hence the air of the kitchen is 
very little affected by hours of cooking. 

Made in three sizes ; if not with your dealer, 
write our nearest aprary. 








Rayo Lamps will 

light your house beautifully at very 

little cost. Much more satisfactory than other methods 
of lighting. A steady, powerful light under perfect con- 
trol. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(incorporated) 


™ Rayo LAMP One or more 








